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On the Glidden Tour the 


OLDSMOBILE 


easily equalled the performance of the cars selling for 
twice its price and completed the run of over 1100 
miles with a perfect score. 


To demonstrate how thoroughly it has stood the strain of this trying contest 
the same car was immediately started on a non-stop run from Bretton Woods to 
New York City without receiving a single adjustment, repair or tire change. The 
run of 505 miles over rough roads, through heavy rains, and deep mud was made 
at an average of 24 miles an hour. The car carrying 4 passengers one of whom 
was an official of the touring committee who acted as observer, left Bretton 
Woods at 12.10 P. M. Sunday and arrived at headquarters of New York Motor 
Club, Broadway and Fifty-fourth Street, at 2.28 o’clock the following afternoon. 
The total elapsed time was 26 hours and 18 minutes and the actual running time 
21 hours and 30 minutes. 

This is the most notable automobile achievement of the year. 
winner when you drive an Oldsmobile. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Dept. C.W., Lansing, Mich., U. S. A. 


You drive a 


Member of Association 
Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers. 


Canadian trade supplied from 
Canadian Factory, Packard 
Electric Co., Ltd., St. Catha- 
rines, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING POLICIES 


1. THE QUESTION OF VEHICLE DESIGN 


Every Studebaker vehicle has its birth in the offices of the 
designing staff. A careful study is first made of the special 
service to which the vehicle is to be devoted—consideration 
being given to carrying capacity, weight, friction problems, 
strains, strength of materials, wearing power, adjustment to 
harness and to its general comfort and convenience. 

Then the finer artistic judgment of the designer is drawn 
upon to plot the lines and curves of ease and grace which 
appeal to the eye. 

Before it is manufactured, therefore, each Studebaker type is 
thoroughly considered from every view-point and each of the 
100,000 vehicles which go out yearly from the factory is worthy, 
both from a practical and artistic standpoint, to bear the famous 





Studebaker name-plate. 


STUDEBAKER STYLES 


ARE MASTERLY 





The Studebaker Station Wagon 


This verv useful vehicle, so satisfactory 
for the convevance of arriving or departing 
guests, may be had in a variety of styles 
and finishes, giving wide range for display. 
of individual taste. 

It is produced in natural wood and 
painted colors, with upholstering and trim 
mings to correspond. Included in the dif- 
ferent types are those with inclosing cur- 
tains, curtains and glass and glass alone, 
while among the interior finishes are natu- 
ral hard wood, mahogany and cloth, ma- 
hogany and morocco, Rubber tires and 
special springs make the wagon an un- 
usually easy riding one. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Factory and Executive Offices 
South Bend, Ind. 





Repositories 


w York City 
Studebaker Bros. Co. nee New York, Broadway and 48th St. 


*HIC ae 30, ILL 
Studebaker Bros. Mee, '0., 373- i Wabash Ave. 
nN Fr 





Studebaker Bros Co of c ‘lito wrnia, mt: arket and Tenth Sts. 
Kansas S ity, 3} 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 13th he Hickory Sts. 


PortTLanp, OR 
Studebaker Bros. Ne “pshecgi act eo ae E. Morrison St. 
SaLt Lake (C1 
Studebaker ae Co. ot Ui, 1st 159 State St. 
JENVER, Co 
Studebaker Bros. ee Ca, Vth and Blake Sts. 





DaLLas, Te 
Studebaker Pros. Mey. Ce. “jz-si9 Elm St. 


























‘The more you study the automobile situation, the more you’ll become 
convinced you should buy a 
Y 


ELECTRIC 
It is the one automobile that can be readily adapted to every use and 
every member of the family. Its operation is so simple that any lady can 
drive it—simply throw forward controller and steer. No noise, no odor, no 
. . . * . > 
jar, jolt or vibration. ‘Always Ready,’ absolutely clean and safe. 
Model 36, shown in the above illustration, price $900; with leather 
top $950, is the most popular electric carriage in the world. 
Write for the handsomely illustrated catalogue which will give you a 
graphic idea of the infinite possibilities of the Pope-Waverley from the 


standpoint of both pleasure and utility. We make fifteen distinct 
models; also trucks on specifications. 


Be sure the name “POPE” is on your automobile 


Pope Motor Car Co. 
Waverley Department, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
BOSTON, MASS., 223 Columbus Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY, 1733 Broadway 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 819-14th St., N. W. 











Electric Carriages 


Broughams 


Landaulets 


Victorias 


Runabouts 





The Ideal 
Vehicle for Town Use 











resent the highest development of Elec- 

tricity as a motive power for vehicles, 

They are as nearly perfect as human skill 
backed by unlimited resources can make them. 
Judged by the exacting test of daily use by thou- 
sands of ultra-discriminative men and women in 
a!l important centres of population, both at home 
and «abroad, these Carriages easily vindicate 
their title to leadership. No others have so high 
a reputation or can claim so exclusive a class of 
users. 


' Oakecax ELECTRIC CARRIAGES rep- 


* * * 

The reason for this reputation is not far to 
seek. Made by the oldest company in America 
manufacturing electrjc carriages, the Columbias 
are the embodiment of the ripest and most ex- 
tensive experience in this line of industry. 

Designed by leading sp: cialists, the Colum- 
bia carriages have always been noced for their 
smartness of style. ‘They create the fashion in 
electric vehicle construction. ; 

Manufactured in a factory possessing excep- 
tional facilities, they are as nearly perfect in 
simplicity of construction, efficiency and depend- 
ability, as it is possible ior the mo-t expert skiil 
and the most painstaking care to make them. 

Viewed from every standpoint they are with- 
out competition. “In a class by themselves’? is 
the universal verdict. 

* * 

That is why sucl) an increasing number of 

Columbia Electric Carriages is now a feature so 





Mark.LXI 
Victoria-Phaeton 


noticeable and pleasing on all the fashionable 
driveways of the world. 

In New York, in London, in Paris,—wherever 
Fashion dict ates an equip.ge correct in all its 
appointments,—there you find Columbias, 

They are, indeed, the ideal vehicles for town 
use. Noiseless, without odc r, free from vibration, 
safe and casy to control, they meet in their va- 
ried styles every requirement of private carriage 
service,—each vehicle taking the place of an 
ordinary carriage w ith three changes of horses. 


The new Mark XLV III, Columbia Electric 
Brougham, illustrated above, is perhaps the 
most ‘distinguished representative of the Colum- 
bia line. It is the most useful, substantial and 
luxuriously appointed of all town carriages, and 
is available for all seasons and in all weathers. 

Great advantages over the best electric car- 
riages of earlier | atterns are found in the in- 
creased speed, improved control and steering 
and in the more practical and convenient loca- 
tion of the driver's seat. 

There are five separate speeds, ranging from 
four to eighteen miles per hour and the control- 
ling apparatus 1s so made that full headway may 
be obtained from a st andstill. 

* 


The Columbia ‘eusuha Landaulet is an es- 
pecia!ly useful carriage fur general town pur- 
poses. Closed, it practically takes the place of 
the Brougham; open, it is unexcelled for pleas- 
ure driving. 

For purk and boulevard driving, the Colum- 
bia Electric Victoria is a marvel of convenience, 
luxury and perfect appointments. It sets the 
pace tor all carriaves ot its class, and is accepted 
everywhere as the highest standard of smart 
style and elegant appointments. 

To the critical judge of quality and correct 
form in motor car construction, we submit, with 
confidence, the Columbia Electric Carriages. 
Each is the lightest, fastest and most efficient 
carriage of its class yet pro.luced, and embodies 
the best ideas of the world’s leading specialists in 
designing engineering and carriage furnishings. 


Descriptive Matter on Request 
A beautifully printed, illustrated Catalogue of all Columbia 


Electric Carriages will be sent upon request; also separate 
Catalogue of Columbia Gasoline Cars and Columbia Electric 
Commercial Vehicles, 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St. Boston: 






Chicago Branch: 13 


Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, 74 Stanhope St. 


$ Michigan Ave. Washington: Washington EV. Transportation Co., - St. and 


Ohio Ave. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Company, 250 North Broad St. [2@-°M. A. L. A. M. 


Columbia Electric Carriages are built by the oldest manufacturers of Electric Vehicles in visas 






































‘‘Cheral’’ 
Patent Colt 
Lace Boot 

















New Freak Toe 


Plenty of ‘‘toe-room’’ in Florsheim 
shoes—roomy all over and yet glove- 
fitting, because they are shaped to 
the foot in a scientific way. A fit 
for every foot among our 200 ana- 
tomical lasts. See that the dealer 
gives you yours. 

Style Book shows ‘ta fit for 


every foot.”” Send for it. 
Most Styles sell for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

















CREDIT GIVEN 
Go EVERYBODY 


a3 Send $1. OO Cash and 


= we will 









+ ship this 
m@ elegant, massive Rg 
solid oak golden finish or ma- 
& hogany finish frame; —_ roll 
arms, carved front and posts; 
4 heavy claw feet; has high 
back, upholstered with check 








velour, 
solid colors 


mond tufted. 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
or money re- 
funded. Price 


$6.25 


PAY $1.00 





OUR GREAT 
SBFALOGUE CASH, 50c. 
REE for the ask- MONTHLY 
ing. Pi: a it is the only catalogue published showing the 
exact reproduction of goods ditect from the articles. It also 
includes reproductions of igh and rugs in colors. 
SEND A POSTAL NOW-—IT’S FREE 
You want to trade with the World’s Greatest Com- 
plete Housefurnishers; the only institution that is glad to 
bee all the credit you want, making terms so easy that it is 
ardly noticeable to the purse. 


Bis SLOVE CATALOGUE t<!!s ait about 


every kind of 
Stoves and Ranges—it’s Free. Write for it now. 
The — eredit complete housefurnishers 
TRAUS & SCHRAM 


1058 35th ewan Chicago, Tl. 

















earch Maier evele 


The most reliable motor cycle on earth; powerful, speedy, a 
great hill climber, easy to operate, inexpensive to repair and is 
absolutely the most economical vehicle for « single person in ex- 
istence. “This machine is capable of carrying a person from five 
to forty-five miles an hour, and can be controlled to any speed 
without removing the hands from the handle bars. Write for 
farther particulars and full information. 





AMERICAN MOTOR CO., Brockton, Mass. 


ENNEN’ S icin 

















Removes al! odor of perspiration. De 

z lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
d on Tecelpt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free, 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 





PARIS LIFE vate. 


Tales as fascinating as Boccaccio, 
Balzac or French Court Memoirs 
Paul de Kock 


has written sparkling, witty, 
amusing, riveting novels—anti- 
dotes for melancholy, liter- 
ally translated, race 
merrily along, nothing 
didactic or dull. 


“Paul de Kock is a 
tonic in books instead of 
bottles.”” Max O' Rell. 

“His charming char- 
acters secm to be un- 
der the influence of 
champagne.” Charles 

ver. 

The set contains the 
most delicate and artis- 
tic French illustrations 
“made specially for this 
work. 


Illustrated Booklet Free— 
Write Today 

















New York Saturday: September 8 1906 

















Cover Design. . is . Drawn by ALBERT STERNER 


CLINTON T. BRAINARD 
425 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
elas Page Col. Sept. 8 

The Breeches-Buoy. Full-Page Painting by W. J. AYLWARD 6 


Please send me psrticulars. 1 am interested in the----------------------- 


Editorials r oe is a ‘ Sis oy ; 7-8 


sorenccececccscssscnsnces binding. 





What the World is Doing. . oe sane ahs ae eis 9 
Illustrated with Photographs 
“Home Again, Home Again, From a Foreign Shore’’ 
Cartoon by E. W. KEMBLE 12 
Real Soldiers of Fortune .. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 13 
1V.—Captain Prilo Norton McGiffin. Illustrated with Photographs 


ADDRESS q—.....2202-- 2-2 e ene cee n eee eeeeeeen cer ecceerseseneeccccnesesreeces sreceenccceees 














BANK 


A Flaw ia the Title. Double-Page Drawing by A.B. FROST 14-15 BY 


MAI L and get 






An Unsympathetic View of a Pan-American Vision 
J. ORTON KERBEY 17 
The Middle Ground. Story 5a . . EDWIN BALMER 18 
IUustrated by Jay Hambi.ge 
Children Without Childhood .. MARTHA S. BENSLEY 20 
Illustrated with Photographs by James H. Hare 


0 





interest on your savings from this 


THIRTY MILLION 

















DOLLAR BANK 


No safer bank in this country. 


Volume XXXVII Number 24 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 








P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; 
London, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and the International News Com- 


pany, 5 Breams Sane. Chancery Lane, 7" C.; —— Yonge Street Capital $2,500,000.00 
Arcade. Copyright 1 y P. F. Collier on. ntered as second-class x 
matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under Surplus $2,500,000.00 


the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Assets over $30,000,000.00 


Send for free booklet ‘‘E’’ which tells how 
easy it is to deposit in this bank wherever 
you live. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 
(Savines Bank) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS,.— Change of Address~—Subscribers when ordering a 
change of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the 
ledger number on their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily 
elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's 
will reach any new subscriber. 



































































There is 
No Good Reason 
Against Good Insurance 


Nor any substitute for it. Wherever failure to live means financial loss, there is 
call for Insurance. Is your life of financial value to another—your family, partners or 
business? If so, Life Insurance deserves your attention, and deserves it now. Your fore- 
thought will be better than their afterthought. @ When it comes to the best kind of Life 
Insurance, men do not all think alike. There is no desirable kind that cannot be obtained from 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. This is the oldest active Life Insurance 
Company in America, and the largest and staunchest in the world. Itis a Mutual Company. It 
has no stockholders. Its assets belong to its policy-holders, It has paid them dividends continuously 
for fifty-six years. Taking its history through, 


The Mutual Life 
nsurance Company 


has done as well for its policy-holders as any company. It should have done better, as has recently been 
shown. Under the present management all policy-holders may expect unusually favorable results. 
This is made reasonable by the facts that it isa strictly Mutual Company, operated under New York 
laws, which are now the best in the world; that its great volume of business means smaller share of 
expense on each policy, and that the new methods and economies, which are now a part of its con- 
stitution, will save immense sums which must go to the policy-holders, as the only proper place. 
@ Mr. Charles E. Hughes, who became famous by conducting the investigation of the 
Legislative Committee, and who speaks with authority, has recently said: ‘‘We have had 
great companies exposed to close and unsparing analysis, only to find that their 
solidity was as the rock of Gibraltar. I would rather take insurance in a New York 
company compelled to transact business under these restrictions, than in any 
company not so restricted, and I believe that will be the sentiment of the 
people of these United States.” 
q If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 
policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 





























The Mutual 
Life Instrance Company, 
New York 

















‘COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL WEEKLY INTENDED ESPECIALLY FOR YOUR USE 


A, 


No advertiser whose honesty the Publishers have the least r 


he 





to 


will be allowed in these columns. 


sentation whatever, a prompt report thereof will be greatly appreciated 


Should, however, our readers discover any misrepre. 








REAL ESTATE | 
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OFFICE SUPPLIES 


PI 4 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


— 
LT 


MISCELLANEOUS 








10 Per Cent, Per Annum, Guaranteed on Investments. 
Safe and Conservative. We buy Real Estate at Whole- 
sale and sell it at Retail. Write for particulars. IN- 
VESTORS GUARANTEE CoO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE SUN TYPEWRITER is the only standard visible 
writing typewriter retailing at low price. Write for our 
trial offer. ents wanted. TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, 317 Broadway, New York. 


Start Mail-Order Business. Sell goods by mail; cash or- 
ders, big profits. Conducted by anyone, anywhere. Our plan 
positively successful. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for free book. Central Supply Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 





Six Per Cent and Security in Denver, Colo., mortgages. 
Constant, substantial growth insures increase in values. 
We would like to invest your money or manage your Den- 
ver property. WE HUSTLE. Thompson-Olmsted Inv. Co. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY’S “TELEPHON- 
INE” DEVICE IS INDISPENSABLE TO MAINTENANCE 
PERFECT SANITARY CONDITIONS ON TELEPHONE. 
PRICE $1 COMPLETE. Send for Booklet BOSTON, MASS. 





OKLAHOMA 
The Land of Golden Opportunities. Are you interested’ 
If so, write us. Information furnished without cost. 
BILLINGSLEY & McCONNELL, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 





LAND OF GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES —WESTERN 
TEXAS. Here you can raise anything that can be raised 
anywhere else in the world. Climate perfect. For fine 
soil of every description, for health, wood, water and 
stock business ; fe ea Texas leads the world. For 

farms, h busi opportunities in this perfect 
land, write J. 7 Surles, Putnam, Texas. References: 
Senator J. W. Bailey, Washington, D. C., — C. A. 
Culb x Co Governor S. W. Lan- 
ham, Austin, Texas, Attorney General C. K. Bell, Tae 
Callahan Co., Texas. 











SAN FRANCISCO 
“City of Opportunity.’’ Fortunes of °49 will be dupli- 
cated in real estate. Watch her Bank Clearings. 
FRED. A. BULL, 1677 O’Farrell Street 





Double Your Money in 6 Months. Building Lots in Bos- 
ton’s suburbs (Greater Boston) at $10 each to introduce. 
High land, large lots, near electrics, new factories, schools, 
etc. Boston Suburban Land Co., 28 School St., Boston, Mass. 





OWN A SUMMER HOME BY THE SEA 

at nominal cost, at KEANSBURG BEACH on the shore 
of New York Bay, 20 miles from New York City Hall, 
reached by train or via the elegant Sandy Hook Boats. 
Good lots still obtainable at $100 to $300 on easv terms. 
A neat Bungalow or ideal can be put up for a few hun- 
dreds, giving you an ideal summer home. Fine bathing 
beach and wooded pa’ Excellent fishing. Send for 
KEANSBORG. BEACH CoO., 15 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK. 





OHIO FARMS FOR SALE, near Dayton, Springfield, 
Washington C. H. Richest Valley in Ohio. R. R. and 
Traction Lines. Prices $65 to $110 per acre. Write size 
Farm Wanted. Smith & Clemans, Cedarville, Ohio. 





ATLANTIC CITY’S nearest suburb, City of Absecon. 8 
minutes’ ride on Pennsylvania. To advertise this beauti- 
ful modern suburb we will give a desirable $25 home site, 
25x 100, at Pinehurst Terrace, Ocean Co., N. J., 80 feet 
above the Ocean, on receipt of $3 for cost of Deed, etc., 
provided you send the names of 3 friends that are likely 
to invest in real estate. SEASHORE LAND CO., 54 N. 
13th Street, Philadelphia. 





$5.00, $6.00, $7.00 AND $8.00 CASH RENT PER ACRE 
IS PAID FOR IMPROVED COTTON PLANTATIONS IN 
MISSISSIPPI. PRICES ARE $30.00 TO $60.00 PER ACRE, 
Address W. G. STIMMEL, GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI. 





THERE 1S MORE MONEY 
to be made in San Francisco than in any city in the 
world. Learn something of its great future. Informa- 
tion FREE. COOPERS, SAN FRANCISCO. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


PROFITABLE FARM near cars can boat to Boston, 287 
acres, cuts 135 tons hay, miik sales , 625 fruit trees, 
imposing buildings. Illustrated catalog postpaid, CHAPIN 
FARM AGENCY, 294 Washington Street, Boston. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
k as 


SALESMEN. SIDE LINE 
Brand new. Ten minutes selling exclusive one firm each 
town nets $25 aca, — small. Specify ter- 
ritory and experience. F. R. Co., Newton, Iowa. 








SALESMAN WANTED.—We want a man of standing 
and business acquaintance to take orders for the Fay- 
Sholes typewriter. Sells readily to business men, pro- 
fessional men, public stenographers, court reporters etc., 
because it is fast, simple, durable, easy to operate and 
does clean, beautiful work. Responsibie, dignified posi- 
tion and pays well. State age, selling experience and 
references. Fay-Sholes, 994, Majestic Building, Chicago. 





DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 
with ease? Agents are making $100.00 a day with 
the BARTELL FLOSS CANDY. MACHINE, No. 19 
Park Place, New York. 


- a ded Mise, | 
‘ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS | 
i 

Hoffmann’s Piano Largains. Good used Uprights, $85 to 
$200. Sohmer,Chickering, Steinway, Behning.etc. Fine new 


$275 mahogany Uprights, $145. Send for description. Hoff- 
mann’s Music House, 537 Smithfield St., Pittsburg. Est.1863 











STEINWAY GRAND PIANO 
Cost $1200, fine condition, exchange for perfect Automo- 
bile runabout or cash, 
Address 1201 St. James Building, New York. 


—— 


AUTOMOBILES 





pike 





FOR SALE 


POPE-HARTFORD, MODEL D, TOURING CAR. 
Cost $1600 last August, will sell for $750. Painted white. 
Perfect running order. J. G. J., 416 W. 13th St., N. Y.C. 





Cycle Skates are as much superior to ordinary Roller 
Skates as an Automobile is to a push-cart. Most healthful 
exercise known. Two wheels, ball-bearing, rubber tires; 
nickel plated, rolled steel adjustable frames. mekoupensce. 
Free booklet. Automobile Cycle Skate, 37 Park St., N. Y 





ForSale. 12 Passenger Brake, Chicago M. V. Co. Car, ex- 
tra freight bed. Big money maker. Fine for pleasure parties. 
Good condition, cost $2500. First check for $800 gets it. Sell- 
ing—no time to devotetoit. L. H. Ramsey, Lexington, Ky. 


4 





$2.50 For $!.00. Send us $1.00 for 5 dozen Simmons 
Non-smut typewriting carbon paper. Money back if you 
want it. Colors—black, blue, green, purple. Simmons 
Agency, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ANIMALS AND PETS 





CK DOGS MADE WELL 
USE DR. DANIELS’ HOME TREATMENT 
Book Mailed Free. 
DR. A. C DANIELS, 173 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS 


THE TRAVILLA KENNELS are offering some choice 
young stock from the most famous Maltese Terriers in 
America. They are very small with extremely long 
coats. For particulars, address Travilla Kennels, 
614 East 14th St., Kansas City, Mo., enclosing stamp 
for reply. 














IF U WANT BETTER SALARY or money making busi- 
ness learn show card and sign writing by mail; merchants 
want signs; they pay big money to those that can make 
them; all can learn; good salaried positions guaranteed, 
or start you in paying business; invest little money and 
spare time and learn trade that’s fascinating and profita- 
ble. Terms, testimonials, etc., on request. MILLAR 
SIGN COLLEGE, Millar Building, Boston, Mass. 





SALESMEN 
In no other line of work are there so many desira- 
ble openings now on our lists at salaries of $1500-$5000. 
HAPGOODS, 305-307 Broadway, New York. 





STAMPS AND COINS 


H 


“Advertisers Magazine’’—The Western Monthly should 
be read by every advertiser and Mail-Order dealer. Best 
“School of Advertising” in existence. Sub.50c. Sample copy 
free. The Western Monthly,8U7 Grand Av.,Kansas City, Mo. 





OPEN POSITIONS. MANAGER $1500. BOOKKEEPER 
$1200. CLERK $900. SALESMAN $1800. WRITE FOR 
LIST AND PLAN. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY CO., 
1 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 





SAFETY AND PROFIT 
is a combination desired by the intelligent and conserva- 
tive investor. Call on or write us for particulars of what 
we have to offer. J. L. RICE CO., Suite 67, Internationai 
Trust Co. Bldg., 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. (Est. 1898). 





“WE WANT YOU” 

To know about Mexico and its investment possibilities, 
and will send you The Mexican Broker free for 1 year 
upon receipt of your name and address. Write today. 
Mexican Brokerage Co., P. O. Box 2404, reed City. 

Dept. D. E. 





A FEW DOLLARS will start a prosperous mai) order 
business; we furnish catalogues and everything neces- 
sary; by our easy method failure impossible. Milburn- 
Hicks, Pontiac Building, Chicago. 





$3,000 A YEAR. If you earn less, go into the real estate 
business, insurance, loans, etc. ou may make $5,000 or 
$10,000 yearly, depending on location, ability, etc. Our 
Correspondence Course shows how to start and be suc- 
cessful. Be independent. Write for free book, endorse- 
ments, etc. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF REAL ESTATE, 
Dept. E, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


BOOKS AND PERIODI 


j 








The new and valuable book by William H. Walling, 
A.M., M.D., which sensibly treats of the relations of both 
sexes and tells how and when to advise son and daughter, 
should be read by every intelligent parent. Unequaled 
endorsement of the press, ministry, legal and medical 





OLD STAMPS AND COINS. Bought and Sold. Large 
Stamp or Coin Catalogue 10c, 325 different Fiji, Hawaii, 
ete., Stamps for 32c. 550 different Fiji, Hawaii, etc., 
Stamps for 95c. Joseph Negreen, 28 E. 23d St., New York. 





OLD COINS WANTED. Highest prices paid for same. 
There are thousands of coins in circulation worth high 
premiums. Get posted. Send 2 stamps for lists. B. Max 
Mehl, Coin Dealer, P. O. Box 826, Fort Worth, Texas. 





prof Rich cloth binding, full gold stamp, illus- 
trated. Price, postpaid, $2.00. Write for ‘‘Other People’s 
Opinions,” and Table of Contents. Puritan Publishing 


Co., Dept. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FRENCH STORIES IN ENGLISH 
by the famous writers Audre Theuriet, ‘““Gyp”’ and others, 
are contained in ‘‘Young’s Magazine.’’ 15 to 20 complete 
snappy stories in every number. 10 cents for sample 
copy or 25 cents for 3 months’ trial. 
YOUNG’S MAGAZINF, Dept. B, New York. 





to arrive. 
so from a few of them: 


invested.”’ 


Connecticut.”’ 


ever had before from any publication. 


have to sell. 


the number of lines count 8% 
for name and address. Not less than 
be accepted. 


COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


GENTLEMEN: 


columns of CoL.ier’s. 





FIRST-FRUITS 


Hitherto we, have had to be satisfied with telling you.what a little announce- 
ment in CoLLIER’s Classified Service ought to do for you. 
be able to tell you what it will do for you. 
had been out ares two weeks before testimonials to their efficiency began 
Merely to show the tenor of these letters we reprint a paragraph or 


W. F. DOLL MFG. Co. (Solid Gold Watch Cases, Jewelry, etc.): 


‘‘We desire to say that we received the best returns that we have ever had 
in our thirty odd years’ experience in advertising, considering the amount 


BENJ. S. WISE (‘‘What is home without a 


“‘T received a large number of letters from different parts of the country— 
some of the mail came from Colorado, North Carolina, Illinois, Michigan, and 


LYON CAMERA SPECIALTY CO. (The ‘‘Envelo’’ Plate Holder): 


‘‘T am glad to be able to tell you that the first insertion in CoLLIER’s Classi- 
fied Department brought us more returns for the money expended than we have 


eighty-five replies and they are still coming in at the rate of eight or tena 
For a single little seven-line advertisement I think this is doing well.’’ 


HOW TO DO IT 


Write plainly in as few words as possible a description of what you want or 
(Or, if you prefer, send us a fuller description and we will have 
an experienced man write your advertisement without charge.) 
order blank below, fill it out, and mail it with your copy. 

The rate is $2.50 an agate line (one-fourteenth of an inch). 
words to the line, and leave most of the last line 
Check or Post-Office es Money Order should accompany each order. 


|CLIP ALONG DOTTED LINE} 


416 Wesr TuirTeentH Street, New York City 
Kindly enter_____order for 


Enclosed please find $ 


Very truly yours, 


(Attach the copy for your advertisement to this order) 


Now we are glad to 
Our first batch of little want notices 


a piano’’): 


Up to this morning we had received 
a day. 





Then clip the 
In estimating 


four, nor more than twelve, lines will 





lines_____times, in the classified 


er in payment. Copy attached. 























— 
IF YOU WANT 
ONE-QUARTER POUND OF DELICIOUS TEA 
BLACK, GREEN OR MIXED 
WITHOUT ANY SCHEME OR PRIZE 
ATTACHMENT 
SEND FIFTEEN CENTS TO 
CULL’S MIXTURE TEA FOUNDRY 
HARMONY AND MAGAZINE STREETS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





ILLUMINATED TOY STREET CARS 
Represents lighted car filled with people, headlight, red 
and green end lights. Greatest of all outdoor evening toys, 
Children fascinated on sight. Sent prepaid 60c., two for 

$1.00. COLLAPSIBLE TOY CO., Danville, Tl. 








Buy direct from Mill, save 2 profits. The newest weaves 
latest styles in woolen ‘and worsted fabrics for ladies’ suits 
and skirts and men’s suiting sold by the yard. Write for 
samples. Chambersburg Woolen Co., Chambersburg, Pa, 





A FOUNTAIN MARKING BRUSH for a QUARTER 
postpaid (special). Supersedes the old marking pot and 
brush. Always ready, handy and reliable. J. M. PLESS, 
415 East 87th Street, New York. : 





CIGAR BANDS 
For making fancy plates, ash trays, picture frames, etc, 
Send .25 for 100 with directions for making. American 
Band Co., Box B795, Greene, N. Y. 





MINNESOTA TREES, PLANTS, SEEDS, BULBS. Send 
at once for free autumn catalog of Tulips, Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissus, Jonquils and complete line of select Dutch bulbs. 
The Jewell Nurseries, Box 21, Lake City, Minn. 





OUR METAL SAFETY DOCUMENT BOX, with lock 
and:25 pockets, opens like a book. Will hold 200 private 
papers. $2.00 Express paid. Sent on approval. Write 
for circular. A.C. Barler Mfg. Co., E. Lake St., Chicago, 





Made in Wheeling in Government inspected factory, 10c. 
smoke for 3c. For $1.50 I will send 50 hand-made smokes, 
Use 10, if not satisfactory return balance; money refunded, 
Ref. Bradstreet. Henry Dehmel, Wheeling, W. Va. 





“Two Strikes and the Bases Full’ and ‘‘Fanned Out.” The 
greatest baseball pictures ever drawn. Every “fan” wants 
one. 14x 18inchesinsize. 50centseach. Return money if 
not satisfied. P. F. Collier & Son, 414 W. 13th St., N.Y.City, 





HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES 








ROACHES—‘‘Peterman’s Roach Food”’ will kill roaches 
or beetles and rid premises in two nights if applied well. 
—‘*Peterman’s Ant Food” will give immediate relief 

of red, black or white ants, If left where applied they will 
leave premises. BED BUGS—‘Peterman’s Discovery,” 
Quicksilver Cream, invaluable to paint in bed and springs. 
Will remain and kill those that cross it. It is a preventa- 
tive, in liquid form, flexible cans, with spout. Clean, 
odorless, not dangerous. 50c. size by mail, when not found 
in stores. Wm. Peterman, 54 to 58 W. 13th St., N. Y. City. 





Corona Self Heating Flat Iron insures comfort and con- 
venience. Always ready. No soot and dirt to bother 
with. Can be used out of doors. All housekeepers want 
it. Agents wanted. Duplex Mfg. Co., Sta. U., Chicago. 





6-5-4-New Blacking for Gas Ranges, waterproof, grease- 
proof; has chemical properties that kill rust. Shines 
itself, dries instantly. Send for free booklet giving 
particulars. CROSBY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





WINDOW GLASS. Also Ground and Chipped Glass, 
Orders of any size handled direct from our several factories. 
Standard quality; good packages. Quotations upon ap- 
plication. The Johnston Glass Co., Hartford City, Ind. 





pert 


SOUVENIR POST CAR 








SAN FRANCISCO, before the fire. I have the only set 
of Colored Views saved from the great catastrophe—24 of 
them in a Souvenir Folder ready for mailing, all for 25c. 
Silver or Stamps taken. Frank S. Thayer, Pub., Denver. 





FOR 10 CENTS we send you full value in handsome 
cards and latest sotnlen, we over 5000 best subjects at 
lowest prices. Post Card Albums. National Post Card 
Company, 301 Logan Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Souvenir Post Cards, for Dealers & Collectors. 20 differ- 
ent high grade San Francisco Fire & Earthquake Duo Tint 
Photographic Cards mailed for 25c., Silver or Stamps. 
Special price in 1000 lots. Frank S. Thayer, Pub., Denver. 


SEND A PICTURE of your home to your friends. 100 
picture post cards, artistically reproducing any photo you 
may send, for $3.00. (Your check will answer.) Prompt 
delivery, post paid. Evanston Gravure Co., Evanston, Ill. 








HIGH CLASS SOUVENIR CARDS: as Callotype View, 
Bromide Fancy, Comics and Leather. Sample Assortments 
25 Cents, 50 Cents or $1—prepaid. Cards made to order. 
ATLAS SOCIETY, 12 East 23rd Street, New York. 


LAWYERS AND PATENTS | 
sl 





PATENTS 
obtained or no fee, and ADVERTISED at our expense. 
Free guide book on profitable patents. 
D. SWIFT & CO., Washington, D. C- 








LEGAL ADVICE BY MAIL OR IN PERSON ONLY 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. All claim letters written, 
no extra cost. Reliable, Reasonable. METROPOLITAN 
LAW SOCIETY, 53-63 Park Row, New York City. 


JEWELRY AND NOVELTIES 


TOURMALINES. Thousands bought yearly by Tourists 
to San Diego, to wear alongside of its rival in brilliancy 
the Diamond. Most popular Gem today. We mine them. 
We cut them. Write us. Naylor Gem Co., San Diego, Cal. 
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On Approval 


Saving all middle- 
men’s profits. My 
new 64 page book 
will convince you 
that I can 


Save You 


$10 to $20 


I have sold 20,000 
high-class steel 
ranges. Your 
money refunded 
after 


SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL 
If Clapp’s 
Ideal Steel Range 


does not prove in every way better than others. My 
superior location on Lake Erie where iron, steel, coal, 
freights and skilled labor are cheapest and best, en- 
ables me to furnish a TOP NOTCH Steel Range at the 
price you would pay at home for an ordinary stove. 
Send for free catalogues of 45 styles and sizes, with or 


without reservoir, for farm, residence or hotel use. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP, 613 Summit Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 








Pony Rigs For 
Boys and aaer 






This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in our famous 
Tony Pony Line, would give your little folks more pleasure than 
anything else you could buy for them. It is so strong, so roomy, 
so “comfy’—high quality through and through—made for 
durability as well as appearance. Let us tell you more about 
it and all the other up-to-date Tony Pony vehicles. Our Pony 
Farm is the best stocked in the West, and we make prompt ship- 
ments of pony rigs complete—pony, harness, cart and all the trim- 
mings. We will send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue Free. 
Address, Michigan Buggy Co., 75 Office Bldg.. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








vestment of 
$150.00 is the result from the operation of 
one of our Box Ball Alleys at Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself. You 
may enjoy similar results; any way it gm 


$513-0& Clear Profit in 51 Days ‘om a iv. 














offers big results on the investment, Will pay big in any town. 3000 
now in use. This is 1o Gambling device. buta splendid Bowling Game 
for amusement and physical exercise. Patronized by the best people 
of both sexes. Booklet and information free. WRITE TO-DAY. 
American Nox Ball Co., 1627 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


» MOVING PICTURE MACHINES |. 


i You can make BIG MONEY 
Stereopticons Entertaining the Public. 

Nothing atfords Letter opportunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
andexplicitinstruc- 
tions at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. The 
Field is Largecom- 
prising the regular 
theater and lecture 
, circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, 

Public Schools, Lodges, and General Public Gatherings. Our En- 
tertainment Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains 
everything. Sent Free. ICAGO PROJECTING CO., 
5 Dearborn Street, Dept. 156, CHICAGO, ILL. 
























This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells ull 
about PATENTS. Whatto Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys.. 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 


College Preparatory Course- 


offers the ambitious young man exceptional opportunities. Educa- 
tion is the finger-post that points the way on the road to success, 
There is a simple, unique, way to prepare yourself for entrance to 
Resident Engineering Schools Stic losing a moment of time 
from your present work. Let us show you how at our expense. 
Merely clip this advertisement, mail it to-day and receive FREE 
our 200 p. hand-book describing our 60 courses in all branches of 
ENGINEERING 
Write to-day—you lose by delay. 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
Co Wi. 9-8, 06 


We develop films at 25c per dozen 
KODAKERS Genuine Velox prints in beauti- 
ful slip mounts 5c each— Brownie 
No. 1, 3c; No. 2, 4c—-return postage free. Mail 


orders for photo supplies promptly and satisfactorily 
filled at lowest prices, Largest Retail Drug Store in America, 


JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., St. Louis, Missouri 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. 




















SHORT STORIES—Ic. to 5c. a word. We sell 

e and s) ndicate stories and book Manuscripts, 

on commission; we criticize, and revise them 

e and tell you where to sell them. Story- 

™ Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 

Send for free booklet, ‘Writing for Profit’’; 

. qT tellshow. The National Press Association, 
54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


We manufacture METAL 

VENTOR SPECIALTIES of all kinds. 

to order; largest equip- 

ment; lowest prices. Send sample or model FREE 
for low estimate and best expert advice 


THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. C, CINCINNATI, 0. 

















e Clark’s 9th Annual Cruise Feb. 7, ’0. 
70 days, by chartered S. S. * rabic”’ 
rien 16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round the World. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 B’way, N. Y. 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


and list “WHAT TO INVENT,” free to any address. 
Patents secured or hg returned 


GEO. 8. VASHON & CO.,.903 F St., Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS that ee eens 
Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. stamps 
R. 1869 


S.& A.B. LACEY. Washington. D.C. Estab. 














EDITORIAL 
BULLETIN 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1906 


N our next number we shall print Mr. Brandeis’s 
article setting forth the waste and the oppres- 
sion of the poor involved in the present conduct 
of industrial insurance by private stock companies. 
Mr. Brandeis will also outline a plan for conducting 
this wage-earners’ insurance as a feature of savings 
banks, a method which, if adopted, will result in 
enormous saving to the poor. 


ME. BRANDEIS’S article will be followed by an- 

other article, at a very early date, to be 
written by Mark Sullivan, which will show the 
dominant position in New Jersey politics occupied 
by the greatest of the industrial insurance com- 
panies, the Prudential of Newark, and its allied 
financial and public service corporations. 


MONG American writers of to-day, none so 
surely sees the world, and portrays the world 
in its true proportions as William Allen Whitc of 
Emporia, Kansas. He sees not all the evil at once, 
blotting out the vision of the good; but both at the 
same time, and each in its right perspective. His 
spirit is cheerful, his vision clear and accurate, and 
his beliefs are sane and wholesome. 


AS if ordained for such a writer is the subject 

which he will treat in three articlés that we 
shall print during the coming weeks. Briefiy, it is 
a sort of national searching of heart. He takes 
stock of the growth of the nation, not as measured 
in riches or lands, but by more spiritual standards; 
and he finds that ‘‘the truth about our national 
growth is found somewhere between the flamboy- 
ant optimism of a Republican campaign book, and 
the acute melancholia of Mr. Debs.’’ 


ME: WHITE believes the men are just about to 

have -their day who, only a few years ago, 
were before their time and ‘“ wasted their political 
fragrance on the desert air as mugwumps, or as 
Populists, or became Socialists, and ceased enjoying 
their meals.’”’ He disagrees with the party managers 
who “generally believe that this is a passing spasm 
and think that with the exit of Theodore Roosevelt 
from the White House, political conditions will re- 
sume their former calm.’’ On the contrary, Mr. 
White suggests that ‘‘the people made Roosevelt 
just as surely as he made them,” and that ‘“‘he and 
the people have grown wise together; and when he 
goes from public life, the people will keep on in 
the way they have set out.’’ 











“Saved 20 Times Its Cost” 


“I am-writing this,” says E. C. Parmelee, High- 


| In fact, | would not think of using any other light. 





lands, N. J.,“by the light of one of your Angle Lamps. 


They are THE lamps. Every one who has seen mine 
is impressed with them. hy, I have saved at least 


20 times their cost in oil, burners, chimneys, and 
‘cuss words.’ ’”” 


The Angle Lamp is not an improvement on the 
old-style lamp, but an entirely new principle of oil 
lighting which has made common kerosene (or coal 
oil) the most satisfactory of all lighting methods, 
Sater and more reliable than gasoline or acetylene, 
yet as convenient to operate as gasor electricity. 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


is lighted and extinguished like gas. May be turned 
high or low without odor. No smoke, no danger. 
Filled while lighted and without moving. Requires 
filling but once or twice a week. -1t floods a room 
with its beautiful, soft, mellow light that has no 
equal. WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 19 and our prop- 
osition for a 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

Write for our catalog 19 listing 32 varieties of the 
Angle Lamp from 81.80 up, now—before you forget 
it—before you turn this leaf—-for it gives you the 
benefit of our ten years’ experience with all light- 
ing methods. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 Murray St., N. Y. 














EGYPTIAN DEODORIZER 







AND GERM KILLER 


tes 






burns with pleasant odor, in- 
doors or out, drives away all 


Mosquitoes 


A million people use it 


WE WILL SEND YOU A 
BOX OF 16 PASTILES 
WITH METAL HOLDER 


Mail us 25c To-day 


Paul Manufacturing Co. 
36 Fulton St. Boston, Mass. 














Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 





Beautiful and attractive 
Sizes and Prices} patterns. Made in all 
2 95 | colors, Easily kept clean 
paige wagers and warranted to wear, 
O26 fh | RIS . 
9 9 ft. 4.95 oven in one piece, 
nS “29 1 Roth sides can he used, 
9 x 1036 ft. 4.75 | Sold direct at one 
9x 12 ft. 5.25 rofit. Money re- 
9x15 ft. 6.25 nded if not satis- 
‘actory 























IRIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687-B Bourse, Philadelphia, 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
Pa 











4°. INTEREST 4”. 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


OF ANY AMOUNT FROM 


$122 TO $10,000. 
“* CITIZENS 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


OF CLEVELAND, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 
{NW OHIO, WITH TOTAL RESOURCES OF OVER 


$42.000.000 Fare 

















MAKE MONEY EASY 


Agents wanted in every county to seil the popular Nuvelty 
Knives, with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, etc., on handle, 


Send stamp for catalog. AGENTS EARN 
= $75 to $300 
=» A MONTH 


(We show you how) 
Big uick sales Lusi territory. Write quick for our 
liberal money making special offer to agents. Our new self-sharp- 
ening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, CANTON, 0. 


PATENT S| 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
. SoreNnTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥, 
Branco Orfice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
























IN HOT WEATHER 
Wear Loose Fitting 


Trade Mark, Registered U. S. Patent Office 


COAT CUT UNDERSHIRTS 


and 


KNEE LENGTH DRAWERS 


ERLANGER. BROS.. New York 




















Tie 





























ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Cheaper than wood—for lawns, churches and cemeteries—also heavy 
steel pat fence—sold direct to consumer. CAtALOGUE FREE, 
WARD FENCE Co. Box 87 MARION, IND. 
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OR THE STOCK EXCHANGE GAMBLER who sold “‘short’’ 
what he did not possess, and was ruined financially when 
Mr. HARRIMAN stacked the deck, sympathy need not reach 


the point of pain. ‘The dona fide stockholder in the Union 

Pacific Railroad, who sold his shares because Mr. Harrl- 
MAN and the other directors of the road withheld from him the 
true value of his property, and used their carefully concealed 
knowledge to induce him to sell to them at a grossly inadequate 
price,—such a victim has his remedy at law, difficult and ex- 
pensive as it may be. Another aspect of Pirate HarRIMAN’S 
latest hold-up is of wider aspect. What of the sources of the 
money which is being used to pay ten per cent dividends on 
the heavily watered stock of the Union Pacific Railroad? In that 
question every person in the United States who has contributed 
to the fund has an interest, and this list includes every per- 
son who has bought a California orange, a pound of prunes, a 
ton of ore, or any other article which ever passed as freight 
over the Union Pacific or the Southern Pacific. 
The freight rates on these two railroads should 
be the lowest, or among the lowest, in the United 
States, because the freight is billed, as a rule, in train-load, 
rather than car-load, lots; and the long-distance haul involves 
the minimum expense for labor in handling. As a matter of 
fact, however, the necessity for ten per cent dividends and 
Harriman coups causes the rate on these two roads to be, 
roughly speaking, the highest in the United States. The aver- 
age freight rate per ton for all the railroads in the United 
States is .780 cents per mile; on the Union Pacific the rate is 
.g82 cents per mile; and the shipper over the Southern Pacific 
must pay 1.014 cents per mile. Further, all over the United 
States, except in Mr. HarriMAn’s domain, freight rates have 
been reduced during the ten years from 1895 to 1904, the average 
of all the roads in the country having fallen from .839 in 1895 
to .780 in 1904. On the Union Pacific, meantime, the rate has 
risen from .g71 to .g82. Among all American. financial bucca- 
neers first place in ruthless audacity belongs to Epwarp 
HENRY HARRIMAN, 


HARRIMAN 
FINANCE 


OR ITS RECENT HOUSECLEANING America is paying dear. 

An advertisement in the English ‘‘Spectator’’ makes con- 
spicuous this sentence: ‘*The ——— has no _ Establishment, 
Directors, or Officials in America and has no Connection what- 
ever with any American Office.’’ This advertiser is an insurance 
company; but the proclamation is typical of the present English 
attitude toward everything that America sells abroad. ‘To _ re- 
pudiate all things American is a_ popular virtue. To America 
this is, of course, a national calamity, like fire, or earthquake— 
just as appalling in its aggregate in dollars and cents, and just 
as cruel in its visitation upon innocent individual victims. An 
American firm, the Franco-American Food Company, which, as it 
happens, approximate perfection in the purity of 
their products and the cleanliness of their proc- 
esses, and which received a strong endorsement 
irom President RoosrveLt’s Commissioner, began, four years ago, 
a slow and painstaking campaign to educate British conservatism 
to the use of their goods. They spent in the campaign more 
than a hundred thousand dollars and took an eighteen-year 
lease of an expensive shop on Regent Street in London. The 
average number of customers in that shop, during the month 


OUR LOSS 
IN ENGLAND 


last reported, was just one a day; and the total business 
done was exactly one pound sterling less than nothing— 


that is to say, there were no sales at all, and one grocer 
returned five dollars’ worth of goods which he could not sell: 


This company must now debate among themselves whether, as a 
I 








business matter, they had better swallow their loss and close the 
shop on Regent Street, or stay on the ground, send more good 
money after bad, and begin once more, under this heavy handi- 
cap of American ill-repute, the slow and tedious work of winning 
the confidence of the British consumer. Of such cases as this 
there must be scores. ‘To devise some practical means of un- 
doing such injustice would be a patriotic service to which boards 
of health, and the other agencies which have brought about our 
housecleaning, might well devote themselves. ‘To mark “‘honest’’ 
is as much a function of boards of health as to brand ‘‘fraudu- 
lent’’; and something is due to those firms which had no part 
in causing our food scandals. 


YNCHING IN THE SOUTH arises from conditions difficult for 
an outsider to appreciate. Never justly defensible, it still 
finds occasional excuse in the laxity of law-enforcement in cer- 
tain sections. But a direct attempt to establish lynching, as a 
desirable and worthy institution in a general sense, reflects the 
public opinion neither of the South as a whole nor of any con- 
siderable portion of it. ‘Therefore, the gloating of the Atlanta 
‘*Evening News’’ over a lynching, and its solicitation to more 
lynching, must be considered merely as an instance of individual 
criminality. The ‘‘News’’ calls for **three cheers and a tiger for 
the brave men of South Carolina,’’ who have just taken part in 
a lynching. Further the ‘*‘News’’ calls upon the people of Atlanta 
to offer $1,000 ‘‘as a standing reward for the capture and convic- 
tion—vor proper punishment—and every patriotic Southern white man 
knows what proper punishment means—of the guilty wretches’? who 
commit certain sorts of crime. ‘To regard this as representing 
the real sentiment of a law-abiding, law-respecting city, or of a 
progressive and intelligent State, would be insult- 
ing to every citizen of Atlanta and of Georgia. 
Throughout the region where the negro problem 
is a troublous, and sometimes an alarming, permanency, there is 
a steadily growing tendency toward lawful methods in handling 
negro crime. Quick indictments, determined prosecutions, and 
fearless convictions of lynchers are increasingly hopeful symp- 
toms. In every case the representative citizenship of the South 
has been on the side of law and order, as against violence. It 
would be a most unfortunate injustice to the South were the 
shameful performance of the Georgia newspaper to be accepted 
as typical. Supposing it to have been, which seems improbable, 
the production of a sane man, in his sober senses, it was pre- 
sumably a pandering bid for a disgraceful popularity. Should any 
negro suffer mob violence as a result of this editorial incitation, 
there is no conceivable reason why the responsible publisher or 
owner of the Atlanta ‘‘Evening News’’ should not be apprehended 
and tried for murder, and that without the spur of one thousand 
dollars, or one cent, reward. Yellow journalism has never been 
able to carry crime further than this act of the Atlanta ‘‘News.”’ 


” 


REWARD FOR 
MURDER 


CERTAIN DEATH from patent medicine is ironically described 

in the New York ‘‘World’’ as an ‘‘accident,’’ and it is 
pointed out in that enterprising journal that if the patent medi- 
cine bill before the late session of the New York Legislature 
had been passed, ‘‘people could know exactly what poisons they 
were imbibing, and fatalities like this could be classed as suicides 
instead of homicides.’’ The bill was killed, the ‘‘World’’ con- 
cludes, ‘‘probably because. our Legislators had heard that the 
3ritish Government collects its death duties and saw no reason 
why certain of our patent medicines should not collect theirs.’’ 
On the very same page of the ‘‘World’’ with this estimable 
homily can be seen LyviA PINKHAM’S astringent smile, and Mr. 
PULITZER's list includes also Peruna and all the old favorites 
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among the “‘bracers,’’ together with a score of less mentionable 
nostrums and quacks. That Mr. PuLirzeR has given $2,000,000 
to be devoted, upon his death, to the founding of a College of 
Journalism, may have been to some extent forgotten. At one 
time Mr. PuLirzer outlined at length his plans. ‘‘From my first 
hour’s work,’’ he says by way of preface, “‘through a _ period 
of nearly forty years, I have regarded journalism as the noblest 
of all professions. I have always felt that I ought to do some 
good every day. Perhaps I have failed, but it has not been for 
lack of effort.’’ If Mr. Pu irzer suffers from any sentimental 
regret over lack of fulfilment of his daily prayer to do ‘‘some 
good every day,’’ he may purchase ease of conscience for at 
least one hundred consecutive days by writing, to-morrow, a brief 
note to his business manager directing that person to throw out 
of the columns of the ‘‘World’’ the advertisement of ‘‘Old Dr. 
GRINDLE,’’ and the next day a similar note respecting the ad- 
vertisement of ‘‘Old Dr. EcGan,’’ and the next day an identical 

note respecting any one of a hundred of the in- 
CONSISTENCY decent and fraudulent advertisements which the 

‘*World’’ contains. Costly? But listen to Mr. 
Puitzer: ‘‘The School of Journalism is to be, in my conception, 
not only not commercial, but anti-commercial. It is to exalt prin- 
ciple, knowledge, culture, at the expense of business, if need be. 
It is to set up ideals, to keep the counting-room in its proper 
place, and to make the soul of the editor the soul f the 
paper.’’ Mr. Putirzer’s School of Journalism will undoubtedly 
follow the custom of ancient colleges in giving to its prizes, 
scholarships, deturs, and fellowships the name of the source 
of income by which these scholarships and prizes are main- 
tained. And so, unquestionably, we shall have the Dr. Kilmer 
Kidney, Liver, and Stomach Cure Prize for the best dissertation 
on the relation of ethics to journalism. Courses which Mr. 
PULITZER names as essential to be taught in his School are 
‘*The Principles of Journalism,’’ ‘‘The Power of Ideas,’’ ‘‘ Public 
Service,’’ and ‘‘Truth and Accuracy.’’ Hail, therefore, the Old 
Dr. Grindle Fellowship in The Power of Ideas, and the Lydia 
E. Pinkham Scholarship in Truth and Accuracy. 


HE DRAGO DOCTRINE, so warmly discussed by the Pan- 

American Congress and finally voted a proper topic for the 
Hague Conference, is but the latest protest against imprisonment 
for debt. In England arrest for debt was abolished in 1838, a 
year after Dickens depicted the tribulations of Mr. Pickwick in 
the Fleet Prison. And even in France it was done away with 
in 1867. The doctrine named after Sefor Draco and Dr. CaLvo 
argues that a natiom has no right to act as debt-collector for 
its citizens, where the debtor is another nation. It maintains 
that if speculators in England or Germany take 
up a loan issued by Argentina, for instance, that 
is no reason why Germany or England should seize 
the ports and customs of Argentina, if the debt is not paid. 
The speculators are assumed to have been alive to the risk, 
and the seizure of the customs virtually amounts to an impris- 
onment of the nation. Here is a Subject made to the hand of 
some South American muck-rake novelist. A perusal of Pick- 
wick, a study of the cobbler who had a fortune left him, and 
of the cadaverous gentleman who dies in prison would give the 
start. Alfred Jingle, the gay, the elliptical, nearly done to death 
in durance, points the way. Will the Hague Conference be im- 
pressed with the analogy? 


eo. @&. & 
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AVAL REVIEWS in time of peace are advertising merely. 
Taking the point of view of those who think the naval ex- 
penses need further encouragement, would it not be more effec- 
tive to change the place of exhibition? Except for the President, 
his friends, and yachting men, Oyster Bay would hardly seem 
an ideal spot. For the navy itself the review 
meant only extra work for officers and men, the 
detention of several armored cruisers, and the in- 
terruption of repairs on the ///inois, the Alabama, the Kentucky, 
and the Kearsarge. If exciting the people about the navy is 
the object, millions could have seen the review had it been 
held in the Hudson River, for example, as they did during the 
last Columbian review, when the navy was in its tin-pot stage. 
If the Westerners, from whom comes most of the opposition to 
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naval expenditure, are the ones whose hearts need stimulation, 
a better method would be to send a fleet of gunboats and 
torpedo boats up the river as far as Minneapolis. This review 
was just a trifle personal in its reach. 


XPRESSING OPINIONS in a newspaper is not entirely self- 

indulgence. Mainly one can write what he imagines to be 
of interest to himself, but sometimes the demand of readers 
for editorial conviction on timely themes becomes commanding. 
In such a predicament are we cast by all proposals for spelling 
reform. When these things come along we are mildly bored or 
faintly amused, like the president of Harvard, rather than seri- 
ously annoyed, like the corresponding educated opinion in Great 
Britain. Nor is the public really interested. It 
doesn’t care. It merely wishes to hear something 
said, to have it over with. And soon this list of 
three hundred words will cease to trouble a universe that is con- 
siderable in extent and in variety of occupation. The President’s 
Columbia College friends have had the official sanction given to 
their contrivance, and no harm is done. Language grows and 
changes. It is not peddled out by Presidents either of universi- 
ties or of nations. The spelling even of White House documents 
will very shortly return to what it was before, and to what it 
will remain until changes, which no man can foresee, are slowly 
made by the people in their own good time. 


SPELLING 


O OUR SCIENTISTS TALK TOO MUCH? Lord Ke tvin’s 

recent protest against the visionary pronouncements of the 
‘‘radium school’’ carries that -suggestion as a corollary. ‘‘There 
was a time,’’ writes Professor HENRY ARMSTRONG, in supporting 
Lord KeLvin’s attitude, ‘‘when the expression ‘scientific caution’ 
meant the highest degree of caution, and it was supposed to be 
an attribute of workers in science,’’ and he goes on, rather caus- 
tically to opine that pure imagination is taking the place of 
reason and proof, in the field of radio-activity. Yet the radium 
workers are by no means the first sinners. Not so many years 
ago, the X-ray was, in the loudly heralded ex- x 
pectations of the investigators, to solve the inner SCIENCE A LA 

: ait sia ; MEGAPHONE 

secrets of life, and liquid air to become the motive 
power of a reorganized civilization. The first is now a minor 
attribute of surgery; the second a prop of the vaudeville stage. 
Yet the public is ever avid of new wonders, and herein lies the 
excuse for those workers who let enthusiasm outrun caution in 
their announcements. To the scientist we mcderns look for 
our fairy tales. He is the Grimm and the Andersen—some- 
times the A‘sop—of a practical age. If the lure of his own art 
sometimes leads him beyond the sharply defined bounds of scien- 
tific exactitude, charity may at least attribute the lapse to the 
human quality of finding pleasure in pleasing. 


N MEDICAL SCIENCE, CERTAINLY, there has been a lamen- 

table lack of restraint. Here the sins of exaggeration are least 
pardonable, for they involve, in a tragic’degree, human suffering. 
A recent article, based on eminent medical authority, in an 
American magazine of wide popularity and high character, serves 
to illustrate. This article announced the discovery of a cure 
for cancer, in trypsin. Doubtless the medical reader could dis- 
cern, between the lines, the fact of wholly insufficient basis for 
the claim, but, to the lay mind, the ably presented statements 
of the enthusiast were fairly convincing. Since the publication, 
experiments with trypsin in America have shown it to be more 
harmful than helpful, while more exhaustive trials in England 
have led to its abandonment by the London Cancer Hospital. 
A few years ago this same American magazine, 
inspired with the best intentions, announced the 
‘“conquest’’ of tuberculosis, by a serum. Other 
publications took it up. Tuberculosis ‘‘cures’’ felt the impetus, 
and open quackery took its toll therefrom. The serum ‘‘cure’’ 
utterly failed to do what was claimed for it. In ten years 
there have been exploited more than fifty systems of ‘‘cure’”’ 
for consumption, every one with sound and reputable medical 
backing, and every one now discarded and forgotten. The only 
safe rule for medical science, and particularly for its lay fol- 
lowers, is the crossroads statesman’s rule of thumb for politics: 
‘*Be sure you’re right—then wait a year!’’ 


UNCONSCIOUS 
QUACKERY 
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THE CHARGE 


HOSE persons who had said that there was 

nothing new for President Roosevelt to ac- 

complish were confounded when on August 
24 he announced that all the letters, messages, and 
other documents emanating from the White House 
thereafter would be spelled in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Simplified Spelling Board. 
The President’s action at once raised spelling 
reform from the rank of a subject for academic dis- 
cussion to that of a burning practical issue. It was 
received at home with good-humored interest, but 
it threw the usually sedate people of England into 
a spasm of horror and rage. The fact that Andrew 
Carnegie had contributed toward the expenses of 
the Simplified Spelling Board had implanted a belief 
in the English mind that the whole scheme was the 
private fad of an erratic millionaire, and the an- 
nouncement from Oyster Bay was taken as an 
impudent Roosevelt-Carnegie assault upon the 
language. A similar idea 
seemed to prevail in Paris, 
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UP SPELLING REFORM HILL 


radicals. The so-called new spellings accepted by 
the President on the authority of the Simplified 
Spelling Board cover nominally three hundred 
words, but that number gives an altogether mis- 
leading idea of the real extent of the advance. In 
a very large proportion of the cases the forms pro- 
posed are already the accepted spellings in Amer- 
ica. Such are ardor,. armor, behavior, clamor, 
clangor, color, demeanor, enamor, endeavor, favor, 
flavor, honor, humor, labor, neighbor, odor, par- 
lor, rancor, succor, tabor, tenor, tumor, valor, 
vapor, vigor, jail, abridgment, acknowledgment, 
judgment, lodgment, cyclopedia, checker, chi- 
mera, assize, civilize, criticize, idolize, legalize, 
naturalize, patronize, recognize, dispatch, fagot, 
wagon, era, ether, draft, bark, bun, check, deposit, 
fantasy, hock, homonym, defense, offense, pre- 
tense, license, brazen, brazier, licorice, meter, 
mold, mullen, phenomenon, pigmy, raze, vizor, 


If the proposed reform stopped here all the la- 
borious efforts of the newspaper wits to reconstruct 
English literature in the style of Artemus Ward 
would lack that element of verisimilitude essential 
to true humor. But the disquieting feature of the 
situation for the conservatives is the fact that the 
present step is described as a mere beginning. The 
Simplified Spelling Board is expected to add new 
words to its list from time to time, and the Presi- 
dent is pledged to accept them all as they come. 
Hence the fear that before’we realize our fatal drift 
we may find ourselves fairly launched upon a new 
“‘langwij.’’ President Roosevelt is credited with 
the belief that, with its anomalies of spelling pruned 
away, English may supersede French as the lan- 
guage of diplomacy, as well as find its way 
smoothed toward the position of the universal 
language of commerce. Unfortunately the very 
thing that is expected to promote the spread of 
English into new fields may 
cripple it in its present 





where it was gravely said 
that while Mr. Roosevelt’s 
learning might be accepted 
seriously at home, ‘‘ French 
savants’’ held the convic- 
tion that ‘‘none but a board 
of profoundly erudite uni- 
versity professors can tinker 
successfully with so sacreda 
matter as the national spell- 
ing-book.’’ The French 
savants were evidently un- 
aware of the fact that all 
the President had done was 
to accept in bulk, without 
offering a suggestion of his 
own, the recommendations 
of a board containing ten 
university professors, sev- 
eral other educational spe- 
cialists, and the editors of 
the principal American dic- 
tionaries. To the newspa- 
per humorists of London 
the whole subject of the 








ones, for if America em- 
barks unreservedly upon 
the policy of spelling reform 
and England refuses to keep 
step, we may find written, if 
not spoken, English divided 
into two dialects. Consider- 
ing the stubbornness with 
which writers and publish- 
ers in Engiand have resisted 
such small and obviously 
desirable reforms as the use 
of ‘‘favor’’ and ‘‘honor,”’ 
against which there was 
never any argument, but 
only an unreasoning preju- 
dice, the prospect of their 
early acceptance of a 
scheme of wholesale change 
seems rather remote, even 
though it be favored by the 
body of English philolog- 
ical authority, headed by 
Professor Skeat and Dr. 
Murray, the editor of the 








hature and history of En- 
glish words was plainly 
terra incognita, One of 
them, who rebuked the 
President from a height of 
superior knowledge, shared 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s artless belief that Shakespeare 
spelled in the fashion now prevailing in England, 
and added the astonishing bit of information that 
Shakespeare, Milton, Gladstone, and Bright all 
spelled alike, whence the obvious deduction that it 
was sacrilege to tinker with the language they had 
embalmed forever. 

It is not yet apparent whether the cause of 
Spelling reform has been advanced or hindered by 
President Roosevelt’s sudden irruption. There 
is some reason for believing that a movement 
which involves the displacement of so many old 
habits and prejudices may make better progress 
by a quiet ‘‘still hunt’’ than by spectacular dis- 
plays of fireworks. As far as the present step is 
concerned it is not long enough to justify either 
the rage of the conservatives or the joy of the 
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at low tide; 


at high water the vessel is almost wholly submerged. 


The Italian passenger steamship “Sirio,”” which ran on a rock off the coast of Spain near 
Cartagena, with a loss of three hundred lives. 
immigrants on their way from their homes to South America. 


and woolen. Others, like anesthesia, antitoxin, 
artizan, bur, caliber, caliper, center, cue, dram, 
dulness, epaulet, gage, gelatin, hiccup, instil, ma- 
neuver, molder, niter, partizan, subpena, and thea- 
ter, are so familiar that the sight of them gives 
nobody a shock. The old poetical ending of ‘‘t’’ 
instead of ‘‘ed’’ for the past and past participles of 
verbs ending in ‘‘s,’’ ‘‘sh,’’ or ‘‘p’’ is restored, as 
in ‘‘prest,’’ ‘‘distrest,’’ and ‘‘washt.’’ Silent ter- 
minations in ‘‘gh,’’ ‘‘ue,’’? and ‘‘me’’ are dropped 
wherever possible, giving such words as ‘‘tho,’’ 
‘*catalog,’’ and ‘‘program,’’ instead of ‘‘though,”’ 
‘‘catalogue,’” and ‘‘programme.’’ Aside from 
these classes only a few words among the re- 
formed three hundred are unfamiliar to American 
eyes. Adz, fantasm, parafin, silvan, sulfate, and 
sulfur about exhaust the list. 


Those who were drowned were chiefly Italian 
The photograph was taken 
It is a total loss 


Oxford Dictionary. 

In this country the Presi- 
dent’s action started a bull 
market for spelling reform. 
Mr. Stillings, the Public 
Printer, expressed his de- 
light at the new policy, and promised to carry it 
throughout the Government Printing Office to the 
extent of his authority. The indications are that 
the great bulk of the Government printing will 
soon appear in reformed spelling. Many news- 
papers and periodicals have applied to the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board for copies of the model list for 
the use of their editors, contributors, and proof- 
readers. Some railroads and other corporations 
have indicated their intention to adopt the revised 
spelling in their correspondence and literature. It 
has been found that business men and trade pa- 
pers receive the change with hospitality. President 
Roosevelt has made it reasonably certain that some 
forms of words which seem strange to us will be 
familiar to the future Americans, however they may 
affect the coming generation of Englishmen. 
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WOMEN WHOSE BRILLIANT ADVOCACY OF THEIR RIGHTS MADE EUROPE TAKE NOTICE 


The delegates and speakers of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance in the court of the Town Hall at Copenhagen 


OUR BURNT OFFERINGS 


OW that the world has had two historic 
conflagrations within four months the people 
of this country may be in a humor to take 

serious thought of the means of checking the ap- 
palling waste that goes on every year through our 
policy of flimsy construction. The International 
Society of Building Commissioners and Inspectors 
calls attention to the fact that we have in the 
United States eleven and a half million buildings, 
valued at fourteen billion five hundred million dol- 
lars, or more than all the railroads in the country 
put together, and it asserts that of 

all these just ove is absolutely fire- 


actually have burned and are burning this year. 
Our entire year’s gold supply would not pay for 
a sixth of it. The entire gold production of the 
world would not come anywhere near paying for 
it all. 

The $500,000,000 worth of buildings which we 
put up in a year to burn down would cost about 
$550,000,000 if they were built not to burn down. 
For the extra $50,000,000 we could save most of 
the $500,000,000 we pay in normal years for fires 
and fire protection. In other words, we should 
have the equivalent of another wheat or cotton 
crop added every year to the national wealth. 


CZAR AND PEOPLE 


ERROR in Russia has taken the form of 
systematic murders of policemen and minor 
officials, paralyzing the Government through 

its instruments. So far has this gone that a patrol- 
man’s beat is more dangerous than the post of a 
sentinel in time of war. Fifty-eight officers have 
been killed and almost as many wounded in a single 
week. 

In the hope of conciliating the peasantry the 
Government has prepared a scheme of.land distri- 
bution, to be put forward as its bid for support at 
the elections. Twenty million acres, 
part belonging to the Crown and part 





proof. That one was built in Chicago 
by the great insurance companies for 
a testing laboratory. There are only 
four thousand buildings—about one 
in three thousand—that are even 
nominally fireproof, and these can be 
damaged in a conflagration to the 
extent of from thirty to ninety per 
cent of their value. Yet the un- 
burnable Underwriters’ Laboratory 
in Chicago, with its walls of vitrified 
brick, floors, roof, and pattitions of 
semi-porous, hollow terra-cotta, door 
and window openings framed 1n rolled 
steel, window frames and sashes of 
sheet metal, doors of filled copper 
and steel, and stairs of hollow terra- 
cotta, cost only twelve per cent more 
than a building that would shrivel 
up at the first breath of an advancing 
fire. 

In 1905, which was a ‘“‘normal 
year,’’ we spent $500,000,000 for 
new buildings and burned old ones 
to the value of $200,000,000. We 








to the nobility, are to be offered on 
easy terms through the Peasants’ 
Bank. The peasants are to make 
payments in negotiable instalment 
notes. At the same time most of 
the restrictions upon the liberty of 
the peasants are to be removed. 
The nobility, as an organization, 
has resolved to support the Govern- 
ment against the revolutionists, and 
this is the first break in the complete 
isolation of the bureaucracy from the 
nation. The nobles, as landowners, 
have dreaded the practical confisca- 
tion of estates that seemed to be 
implied in the policy of the radical 
parties. But while they are strong 
in the Zemstvo organizations, and 
have succeeded in defeating the Con- 
stitutional Democrats in the elec- 
tions for those bodies throughout 
the empire, the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic investigators report that the 
masses of the people are becoming 
more radical all the time, and will 








paid $300,000,000 for fighting fire 
and $195,000,000 in fire insurance 
premiums, of which we got back 
$95,000,000 from the companies in 
payment for losses. Hence even if 
we do not count that last $95,000,000 
as a deduction from the wealth of the 
community, which, of course, it was, it cost us 
more to burn part of our old buildings and protect 
the rest from burning than it did to put up all our 
new ones. And that was in anormal year. This 
year is not normal. This year San Francisco has 
raised the fire losses of the United States to five 
hundred million dollars, even if we do not let 
another city burn down between now and next 
January. If we should burn up the whole of our 
bonanza wheat crop, on which we are relying to 
give us prosperity, we should think the country 


had suffered a calamity; yet it is doubtful whether 


that whole crop would pay for the property we 


THE FALL OF sTHE LINCOLN ELM 


This tree was planted by Abraham Lincoln in front of his house at Springfield, Illinois, on the day he left for 
Washington to be inaugurated as President. 
night of Friday, August 17, 1906. 


The Society of Building Commissioners and 
Inspectors thinks that this subject is worth the 
attention of our lawmakers and underwriters. It 
has proposed a uniform law, to be introduced into 
the legislature of every State, making stricter 
requirements for building; it urges that insurance 
rates upon fire-traps should be prohibitive, and 
it suggests that instead of fining builders in in- 
creased taxes when they do good work we should 
make the taxes lighter on solid buildings and 
heavier on those that are most dangérous to the 
community and most burdensome in their demands 
for fire protection, 


It was blown over by a fierce storm that struck Springfield on the 
The neighbors of Lincoln took great pride in this elm and its loss shocked 
the city. It is expected that the tree will now be cut to pieces and its remains converted into souvenirs 


show it in the elections for the new 
Duma. Meantime the troops, on 
whom the Government depends as 
its only salvation, are becoming 
more and more mutinous. Impend- 
ing crop failure and famine make 
the situation worse for the Czar. 

The duel between the Government and the Terror- 
ists culminated on August 25 in a desperate attempt 
to murder Premier Stolypin with a bomb while he 
was giving an official reception. The Premier 
escaped, but his fifteen-year-old daughter was 
frightfully and his little son severely wounded. 
Thirty-two persons, many of them prominent in 
the government service, lost their lives, and many 
more were injured. On the next evening General 
Min, commander of the Seminovsky Guard Regi- 
ment, who had won the hatred of the revolutionists 
by his vigorous methods, was shot dead by a girl 
on the platform of the railway station at Peterhol. 
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WAR IN CUBA 


HE Roman peace that had reigned in Cuba 
since the American intervention was bruken 
soon after the middle of August. The under- 

current of discontent and secret plots against the 
Palma Government led on the rgth to the arrest of 
a number of Liberal leaders. General Carlos Garcia 
Velez and his brother Fausto, ex-Senator Montea- 
zgudo, Colonel Manuel Piedra, and General Enrique 
del Castillo were arrested at Havana, charged with 
conspiracy against the 
Government and against 
the life of President 
Palma. At the same 
time, on telegraphic or- 
ders, the police of San- 
tiago arrested Juan 
Gualberto Gomez and 
Demetrio Castillo, who 
had been stirring up dis- 
content in that region. 

This action precipi- 
tated the revolt which 
had been brewing for 
some time. The Rural 
Guards in the Province 
of Pinar del Rio had two 
collisions with  insur- 
gents on the same day. 
On the 20th President 
Palma put the Secretary 
of Public Works, Gen- 
eral Rafael Montavo, in 
charge of military opera- 
tions and increased the 
Rural Guards to four 
thousand men. 

The insurgent forces 
rapidly swelled. Quen- 
tin Bandera, the negro 
leader, who had made a 
name in the war against 
the Spaniards, led a 
guerrilla band in Havana 
Province, and clashed 
with the Rurales on the 
2zoth at Hoyo Colorado, 
twenty miles from the 
capital. The insurgents 
were dispersed, and on the 21st Bandera himself 
was killed in another fight near Punta Brava, 
fifteen miles from Havana. The principal rebel 
leader was Pino Guerra, who succeeded within two 
days after the outbreak of the insurrection in rais- 
ing a force estimated at 2,600 men. He began his 
operations in the Province of Pinar del Rio, where 
one of his bands captured the considerable town of 
San Luis on the 22d. The Rural Guards had been 
divided, and the small force at San 
Luis was beaten and could not 
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Although the Provinces of Havana, Santa Clara, 
and Pinar del Rio were speckled with new rebel 
bands, springing up from hour to hour, the Cuban 
Government professed its confidence in its ability 
to suppress the insurrection without calling for 
American aid. It did, however, order a number of 
rapid-fire guns from an American manufacturing 
company and arranged for having them manned by 
former:artillerymen of the United States service. 
On the other hand, the insurgent forces were sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition from American 





LIBERTY TAKING TO THE WOODS 


Members of the Russian Duma meeting in the forest at Terioki, Finland, after the dissolution 


sources. During the revolution against Spain such 
supplies were constantly landed on the island in 
spite of the fact that the entire coast was patrolled 
by a cordon of Spanish gunboats. The fact that 
the Cuban Government has no navy to speak of 
makes such operations easy now. Some of the 
American sympathizers with the present insurrec- 
tion have appealed to President Roosevelt to inter- 
fere for the purpose of securing a fair election in 
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PHASES OF POLITICS 


M‘ BRYAN returns to find himself, so far as 
mortal eye can see at this time, the inevi- 
table candidate of his party for 1908. The 
crucial test of his popularity was made in Illinois. 
There Roger Sullivan, whom Mr. Bryan had or- 
dered off the National Committee, was in absolute 
control of the State Convention. Sullivan had re- 
fused to obey orders, and thereupon Mr. Bryan had 
sent word from Europe that unless the convention 
chose a new member of 
the National Committee 
he did not want its en- 
dorsement for himself. 
Yet, although two-thirds 
of the convention be- 
longed to Sullivan, and 
uproariously rejected 
Bryan’s request for his 
removal, and although 
Sullivan and his friends 
bitterly resented the can- 
didate’s interference, all 
hands insisted on giving 
Bryan the endorsement 
he had repudiated in ad- 
vance. The platform 
declared that for Presi- 
dent in 1908 the Demo- 
crats of Illinois had but 
one choice, first and last 
—William Jennings 
Bryan. It added: 

“In this period of offi- 
cial hypocrisy, political 
corruption, and cowardly 
surrender of principle to 
expediency wherever Re- 
publicanism holds sway, 
William Jennings Bryan 
towers above all Ameri- 
cans as fittest to lead in 
the fight to rescue our 
Government from _ the 
hands of special interests 
and restore it to all the 
people. 

“The time calls for a 
President of Bryan’s hon- 
esty, sincerity, and polit- 
ical philosophy.’’ 

On August 22, the day 
after the curious happenings in Illinois, the Demo- 
crats of Ohio composed their local option and Tom 
Johnson wranglings sufficiently to agree upon a 
resolution welcoming Mr. Bryan as ‘‘the most dis- 
tinguished private citizen of America,’’ renewing 
their ‘‘allegiance to his brilliant and matchless 
leadership,’’ and telling how they ‘‘impatiently 
awaited’’ ‘‘the summons to battle under his ban- 
nef.’’ Although Representative Garber defeated 
Mayor Johnson for the control of 
the State organization he was un- 





hold the place. On the 23d Guerra 
occupied San Juan de Martinez, 
eighteen miles from Pinar del Rio, 
the Rural Guards taking to flight 
on his appearance. 

The revolutionists accused the 
Government of tyranny, stealing 
elections, disregard of the claims 
of the Liberators to official jobs, 
and partiality toward Spaniards and 
former autonomists. Their real 
purpose was believed to be to force 
American intervention. Under the 
Platt Amendment, which governs 
the relations between Cuba and the 
United States, the American Gov- 
ernment has the right to interfere 
to preserve order. It is the knowl- 
edge of this fact which has discour- 
aged revolution hitherto. Now the 
majority of the people are ready to 
welcome such interference, even, or 








able to force either his platform or 
his ticket through the convention. 

The real election for Governor of 
Georgia, that of October being only 
a formal ratification, took place on 
August 22 at the Democratic prima- 
ries, with surprising results. Hoke 
Smith. who had been fighting a 
combination of four other candi- 
dates in a campaign of unsurpassed 
virulence, beat all his opponents 
with ridiculous ease. The four anitti- 
Hoke Smith candidates included 
Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
‘*Constitution,’’ who had been con- 
sidered invincible; J. H. Estell, 
editor of the Savannah ‘‘News’’; 
Judge R. B. Russell, and James M. 
Smith. The successful aspirant’s 
strongest card was negro disfran- 
chisement on the Alabama plan. 








especially, if it leads to annexation, 

as it is freely predicted it will. The 

American settlers on the Isle of 

Pines, who have been vainly trying 

to induce our Government to claim title to that 
island, are enthusiastic backers of the revolution, 
giving it a valuable base of supplies. President 
Roosevelt did not welcome the Cuban revolt with 
as much alacrity as that against Colombia in 
Panama, and showed a disposition to delay inter- 
vention as long as possible and to give the Palma 
Government 
by itself. 


Ll 


every opportunity to restore order 


BUTCHERING TO MAKE A FINNISH HOLIDAY 


Crowds from Helsingfors watching the battle around the Sveaborg forts 


Cuba. If the choice of the majority of voters at 
such an election shall be seated in the Presidential 
chair, they say, ‘‘all the men in arms will depose 
them within twenty-four hours, and the revolution 
will be over.’’ But the Government at Washington 


realizes that any intervention on our part, however 


necessary, would revive the South American jeal- 
ousies so happily laid to rest by Secretary Root, 
and give Europe a chance to impeach our sincerity. 


His opponents did not venture to 
meet him on the issue of equal 
rights, but they charged that his 
scheme would bar illiterate white 
men and allow educated negroes to 
This Mr. Smith denied, insisting that he 
would not disfranchise a single white voter. He 
also appealed to anti-corporation sentiment, prom- 
ising to free the Democracy from the control of a 
railroad ring and secure lower freight rates. Mr. 
Smith, who served in President Cleveland’s cabinet, 
but who was never before a candidate for an elec- 
tive office, carried six-sevenths of all the counties 
of Georgia against his four opponents combined. 


vote. 
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“HOME AGAIN, HOME AGAIN, 
FROM A FOREIGN SHORE” 


’ 








«« We are for William Jennings Bryan even if he won’t have us.’’—-Democratic Convention of Illinois. 


Wherever a few or many men are gathered in the name of Democracy there also will 


** The Bryan boom continues to roll and roar over the land. 


be the dominating spirit of Bryan; there also will be the overmastering influence of Bryanism.’’—Washington Post, Independent. 


««Come along, Mr. Bryan—right along home—to tell us once more a thrite-told tale that still .has music in it.” —Lowisville Courier-Journal, Democratic. 
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SOLDIERS o% FOR 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 





This is the fourth of a series of six articles by Mr. Davis describing the most interesting incidents in the careers 


of men who devoted their lives to adventure. 


The first three recounted the adventures of General Henry 


R. D. Maclver, Baron James Harden-Hickey, and Winston Spencer Churchill, now in the British Government 


IV.—CAPTAIN PHILO NORTON McGIFFIN 


N the Chinese-Japanese War the battle of the Yalu 
was the first battle fought between warships of 
modern make, and, except on paper, neither the 
men who made them nor the men who fought them 
knew what the ships could do, or what they might 

not do. For years every naval power had been build- 
ing these new engines of war, and in the battle which 
was to test them the whole world was in- 
terested. But in this battle Americans had 
a special interest, a human, family inter- 
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much like other boys. According to his classmates, 
with all of whom I find he was very popular, he stood 
high in the practical studies, such as seamanship, gun- 
nery, navigation, and steam engineering, but in all else 
he was near the foot of the class, and in whatever 
escapade was risky and reckless he was always one of 
the leaders. To him discipline was extremely irksome. 


He could maintain it among others, but when it applied 
to himself it bored him. On the floor of the Academy 





est, for the reason that one of the Chinese 
squadron, which was matched against some 
of the same vessels of Japan which lately 
swept those of Russia from the sea, was 
commanded by a young graduate of the 
American Naval College. This young 
man, who, at the time of the battle of the 
Yalu, was thirty-three years old, was Cap- 
tain Philo Norton McGiffin. So it appears 
that five years before our fleet sailed to 
victory in Manila Bay another graduate of 
Annapolis, and one twenty years younger 
than in 1898 was Admiral Dewey, had com- 
manded in action a modern battleship, 
which, in tonnage, armament, and in the 
number of the ship’s company, far out- 
classed Dewey’s O/ympia. 


One of the Fighting Macs 


McGiffin, who was born on December 13, 
1860, came of fighting stock. Back in Scot- 
land the family is descended from the Clan 
MacGregor and the Clan MacAlpine. 


‘These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true, 
And, Saxon,—I am Roderick Dhu.”’ 


McGiffin’s great-grandfather, born in 
Scotland, emigrated to this country and 
settled in ‘‘Little Washington,’’ near Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Inthe Revolutionary 
War he was a soldier. Other relatives 
fought in the War of 1812, one of them 
holding a commission as major. McGiffin’s 
own father was Colonel Norton McGiffin, 
who served in the Mexican War, and in 
the Civil War was Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 85th Pennsylvania Volunteers. So 
McGiffin inherited his love for arms. 

In Washington he went to the high 
school ani at the Washington joteces 
College had passed through his freshman 
year. But the honors that might accrue 
to him if he continued to live on in the 
quiet and pretty old town of Washington 
did not tempt him. To escape into the 
world he wrote his Congressman, begging 
him to obtain for him an appointment at 
Annapolis. The Congressman liked the 
letter, and wrote Colonel McGiffin to ask 
if the application of his son had his approval. Colonel 
McGiffin was willing, and in 1877 his son received his 
commission as cadet midshipman. I knew McGiffin 
only as a boy with whom in vacation time I went coon 
hunting in the woods outside of Washington. For 
his age he was a very tall boy, and in his midshipman 
undress uniform, to my youthful eyes, a most bold and 
adventurous spirit. 

At Annapolis his record seems to show he was pretty 

1 


they were extremely dangerous. But an officer a 
proached McGiffin in the rear, and, having been caught 
in the act, he was sent to the prison ship. There he 
made good friends with his jailer, an old man-of- 
warsman named ‘‘Mike.’’ He will be remembered by 
many naval officers who as midshipmen served on the 
Santee. McGiffin so won over Mike that when he left 
the ship he carried with him six charges of gunpowder. 
These he loaded into the six big guns captured in the 
Mexican War, which lay on the grass in 
the centre of the Academy grounds, and at 








M‘GIFFIN IN A PERIOD OF CALM 


Superintendent of the Chinese Naval College at the age of thirty-two 


building on which was his room there was a pyramid 
of cannon balls—relics of the War of 1812. They stood 
at the head of the stairs, and one warm night, when he 
could not sleep, he decided that no one else should do 
so, and, one by one, rolled the cannon balls down the 
stairs. They tore away the banisters and bumped 
through the wooden steps and leaped off into the lower 
halls. For any one who might think of ascending to 
discover the motive power back of the bombardment 


midnight on the eve of the rst of July he 
fired a salute. It aroused the entire garri- 
son, and for a week the empty window 
frames kept the glaziers busy. 


Puzzles for Famine Sufferers 


About 1878 or 1879 there was a famine 
in Ireland. The people of New York City 
contributed provisions for the sufferers, 
and to carry the supplies to Ireland the 
Government authorized the use of the old 
Constellation. At the time the voyage 
was to begin each cadet was instructed to 
consider himself as having been placed in 
command of the Coms¢e//a/zon and to write 
a report on the preparations made for the 
voyage, of the loading of the vessel, and of 
the distribution of the stores. This exer- 
cise was intended for the instruction of the 
cadets; first in the matter of seamanshi 
and navigation, and second in making of- 
ficial reports. At that time it was a very 
difficult operation to get a gun out of the 
port of a vessel where the gun was on a 
covered deck. To do this the necessary 
tackles had to be rigged from the yardarm 
and the yard and mast properly braced and 
stayed, and then the lower block of the 
tackle carried in through the gun port, 
which, of course, gave the fall a very bad 
reeve. The first part of McGiffin’s report 
dealt with a new method of dismounting 
the guns and carrying them through the 
gun ports, and so admirable was his plan, 
so simple and ingenious, that it was used 
whenever it became necessary to dismount 
a gun from one of the old sailing ships. 
Having, however, offered this piece of 
good work, McGiffin’s report proceeded 
to tell of the division of the ship into 
compartments, which were filled with a 
miscellaneous assortment of stores, which 
included the old ‘‘fifteen puzzles,’’ at 
that particular time very popular. The 
report terminated with a description of 
the joy of the famished Irish as they re- 
ceived the puzzle-boxes At another time 
the cadets were required to write a report 
telling of the suppression of the insurrec- 
tion on the Isthmus of Panama. McGiffin 
won great praise for the military arrangements and 
disposition of his men, but, in the same report, he 
went on to describe how he armed them with a 
new gun known as Baines’s Rhetoric and told of 
the havoc he wrought in the enemy’s ranks when 
he fired these guns loaded with similes and metaphors 
and hyperboles. 

Of course, after each exhibition of this sort he was sent 
to the Santee, and given an opportunity to meditate. 
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On another occasion, when one of the instructors 
lectured to the cadets, he required them to submit a 
written statement embodying all that they could recall 
of what had been said at the lecture. One of the rules 
concerning this report provided that there should be no 
erasures or interlineations, but that when mistakes 
were made the objectionable or incorrect expressions 
should be included within parentheses; and that the 
matter so enclosed within parentheses would not be 
considered a part of the report. McGiffin wrote an ex- 
cellent ~ésumé of the lecture, but he dispersed through 
it in parentheses such words as ‘‘applause,’’ ‘‘cheers,”’ 
‘‘cat-calls,’’ and ‘‘groans,’’ and as these words were 
enclosed within parentheses he insisted that they did 
not count, and made a very fair plea that he ought not 
to be punished for words which slipped in by mistake, 
and which he had officially obliterated by what he 
called oblivion marks. 

He was not always on mischief bent. On one occa- 
sion, when the house of a professor caught fire, McGiffin 
ran into the flames and 
carried out two children, 
for which act he was 
commended by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

It was an act of Con- 
‘gress that determined. 
that the career of Mc- 
Giffin should be that of a 
soldier of fortune. This 
was a most unjust 
act, which provided that 
only as many midship- 
men should receive com- 
missions as on the war- 
ships there were actual 
vacancies. In those days, 
in 1884, our navy was 
very small. To-day there 
is hardly a ship having 
her full complement of 
officers, and the diffi- 
culty is not to get rid of 
those we have educated, 
but to get officers to edu- 
cate. To the many boys 
who, on the promise that 
they would be officers of 
the navy, had worked 
for four years at the 
Academy and served two 
years at sea, the act was 
most unfair. Out of a 
class of about ninety, 
only the first twelve 
were given commissions 
and the remaining eighty 
turned adrift upon the 
uncertain seas of civil 
lite. As asop, each was 
given one thousand dol- 
lars. McGiffin was not 
one of the chosen twelve. 
In the final examinations 
on the list he was well to- 
ward the tail. But with- 
out having studied many 
things, and without re- 
membering the greater 
part of them, no one 
graduates from Annapo- 
lis, even last on the list, 
and with his one thou- 
sand dollars in cash, Mc- 
Giffin had also this six 
years of education at 
what was then the best naval college in the world. 
This was his only asset—his*education—and as in his 
own country it was impossible to dispose of it, for 
possible purchasers he looked abroad. 

At that time the Tong King war was on between 
France and China, and he decided, before it grew rusty, 
to offer his knowledge to the followers of the Yellow 
Dragon. In those days that was a hazard of new for- 
tunes that meant much more than it doesnow. To-day 
the East is as near as San Francisco; the Japanese-Rus- 
sian War, our occupation of the Philippines, the part 
played by our troops in the Boxer trouble, have made 
the affairs of China part of the daily reading of every 
one. Now, one can step into a brass bed at Forty- 
second Street and in four days at the Coast ge* into 
another brass bed and in twelve more be spinning down 
the Bund of Yokohama in a rickshaw. People go to 
— for the winter months as they used to go to Cairo. 

ut in 1885 it was no such light undertaking, certainly 
not for a young man who had been brought up in the 
quiet atmosphere of an inland town, where generations 
of his family and other families had lived and inter- 
married, content with their surroundings. 

With very few of his thousand dollars left him, Mc- 
Giffin arrived, in February, 1885, in San Francisco. 
From there his letters to his family give one the 
picture of a healthy, warm-hearted youth, chiefly 
anxious lest his mother and sister should ‘‘worry.”’ 
In our country nearly every family knows that domes- 
tic tragedy when the son and heir ‘‘breaks home ties,’’ 
and starts out to earn a living; and if all the world 
loves a lover, it at least sympathizes with the boy 
who is ‘‘looking for a job.’’ The boy who is looking 
for the job may not think so, but each of those who 
has passed through the same hard place gives him, if 
nothing else, his good wishes. McGiffin’s letters at 
this period gain for him from those who have had 
the privilege to read them the warmest good feeling. 

They are filled with the same cheery optimism, the 
same swelling-over of his troubles, the same homely 
jokes, the same assurances that he is feeling ‘‘bully,’’ 
and that it all will come out right, that every boy, 
when he starts out in the world, sends back to every 
mother. 


Captain McGiffin on graduation from the Naval Acadamy at 23 


TWO STAGES IN THE CAREER OF 
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‘‘I am in first-rate health and spirits, so I don’t want 
you to fuss about me. I am big enough and ugly 
enough to scratch along somehow, and I will not 
starve.”’ 

To his mother he proudly sends his name written in 
Chinese characters, as he had been taught to write it 
by the Chinese Consul-General in San Francisco, and 
a pen-picture of two elephants. ‘‘I am going to bring 
you home /wo of these,’’ he writes, not knowing that 
in the strange and wonderful country to which he is 
going elephants are as infrequent as they are in 
Pittsburg. 

He reached China in April, and from Nagasaki 
on his way to Shanghai the steamer that carried 
him was chased by two French gunboats. But, 
apparently much to his disappointment, she soon 
ran out of range of their guns. Though he did 
not know it then, with the enemy he had traveled 
so far to fight this was his first and last hostile 
meeting; for already peace was in the air. 


but at last he compromised—I was to pass an examination 
at the Arsenal at the Naval College, in all branches, and if 
they passed me I would have a show. So we parted. I re. 
ported for examination next day, but was put off—same the 
next day. But to-day I was told to come, and sat downtoag 
stock of foolscap, and had a pretty stiff exam. I am only 
just through. I had seamanship, gunnery, navigation, 
nautical astronomy, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, conic 
sections, curve tracing, differential and integral calculus, | 
had only three questions out of five to answer in each 
branch, but in the first three I answered all five. After that 
I only had time for three, but at the end he said I need not 
finish, he was perfectly satisfied. I had done remarkably 
well, apd he would report to the he sala to-morrow. He 
examined my first papers—seamanship—said I was ber fect 
in it, so I will get a/ong, you need not fear. I told the Con. 
sul—he was very well pleased—he is a nice man. 

“I feel pretty well now—have had dinner and am smoking 
a good Manila cheroot. I wrote hard all d.y, wrote fifteen 
sheets of foolscap and made about a dozen drawings—got 
pretty tired. 

“T have had a hard scramble for the service and only got 
in by the skin of my teeth. I guess 1 will go to bed—I will 
sleep well to-night—Thurs- 
day. 

“ft did not hear from the 








Of that and of how, in spite of peace, he obtained the 
‘‘job’’ he wanted, he must tell you himself in a letter 
home: 


“*Tien-Tsin, Cuina, Apri? 17, 1885. 

‘““My DEAR MOTHER—I have not felt much in the humor 
for writing, for I did not know what was going to happen. 
[ spent a good deal of money coming out, and when I got 
here, I knew, unless something turned up, 1 was a gone 
coon. We got of Taku forts Sunday evening and the next 
morning we went inside; the channel is very narrow and 
sown with torpedoes. We struck one—an electric one—in 
coming up, but it didn’t go off. We were until 10.30 Pp. M. in 
coming up to Tien-Tsin—3o0 miles in a straight line, but 
nearly 70 by the river, which is only about 100 feet wide— 
and we grounded ten times. : 

‘‘Well—at last we moored and went ashore. Brace Girdle, 
an engineer, and I went to the hotel, and the first thing we 
heard was—that peace was declared! 1 went back on board 
ship, and I didn’t sleep much—I never was so blue in my 
life. I knew if they didn't want me that I might as well 
give up the ghost, for I could never get away from China. 
Well—I worried around all night without sleep, and in the 
morning I felt as if I had been drawn througi) a knot-hole. 
I must have lost ten lbs. I went around about 10 A. M. and 
gave my letters to Pethick, an American U. S. Vice-Consul 
and interpreter to Li Hung Chang. He said he would fix 
them for me. Then I went back to the ship, and as our 
captain was going up to see Li Hung Chang, I went along 
out of desperation. We got in, and after a while were taken 
in through corridor after corridor of the Viceroy’s palace 
until we got in to the great Li, when we sat down and had 
tea and tobacco and talked through an interpreter. When 
it came my turn he asked: ‘Why did you come to China?’ 
I said: ‘To enter the Chinese service for the war.’ ‘How 
do you expect to enter?’ ‘I expect you to give me a com- 
mission!’ ‘I have no place to offer you.’ ‘I think you have 
—I have come all the way from America to get it.’ ‘What 
would you like?’ ‘I would like to get the new torpedo-boat 
and go down the Yang-tse-Kiang to the blockading squad- 
ron.’ ‘Will you do that?’ ‘Of course.’ 

‘He thought a little and said: ‘I will see what can be 
done. Will you take $100 a month for a start?’ I said: 
‘That depends.’ (Of course I would take it.) Well, after 
parley, he said he would put me on the flagship, and if I did 
well he would promote me. Then he looked at me and said: 
‘How old are you?’ When I told him I was twenty-four I 
thought he would faint—for in China a man is a doy until he 
is over thirty. He said I would mever do—I wasa child. I 
could not know anything at all. I could not convince him, 


In the hospital after the battle of the Yalu ten years later 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


Naval Secretary, Tues- 
day, so yesterday morning 
I went up to the Admiralty 
and sent in my card. He 
came out and received me 
very well—said I had pass- 
ed a ‘very splendid exami- 
nation’; had been recom- 
mended very strongly to 
the Viceroy, who was very 
much pleased; that the 
Director of the Naval Cul- 
lege over at the Arsenal 
had wanted me and would I 
go over at once? I wozlu. 
It was about five miles. 
We (a friend, who isa great 
rider here) went on steeple- 
chase ponies—we were fer- 
ried across the Pei Ho ina 
small scow and then hada 
long ride. There zs a path 
—but Pritchard insisied on 
taking all the ditches, and 
as my pony jumped likea 
cat, it wasn’t nice at first, 
but I didn’t squeal and 
kept my seat and got the 
swing of it at last and rath- 
er liked it. I think I will 
keep a horse here—you can 
hire one and a servant to- 
gether for $7 a month; that 
1s $5.60 of our money, and 
pony and man found in 
everything. 

‘*‘Well—at last we got to 
the Arsenal—a place about 
four miles around, forti- 
fied, where all sorts of 
arms—cartridges, shot and 
shell, engines, and every- 
thing — ate made. The 
Naval College is inside, 
surrounded by a moat and 
wall. I thought to myself, 
if the cadet here is like to 
the thing I used to beat the 
U.S. N. A. that won't keep 
him in. 1 went througha 
lot of yards till I was 
ushered into a room fin- 
shed in black ebony and 
was greeted very warmly 
by the Director. We took 
seats onaraised platform— 
Chinese style—and pretty 
soon an interpreter came, 
one of the Chinese pro- 
fessors, who was educated 
abroad, and we talked and 
drank tea. He said I had done well, that he had the author- 
ity of the Viceroy to take me there as ‘Professor’ of seaman- 
ship and gunnery; in addition I might be required to teach 
navigation or nautical astronomy, or drill the cadets in 
infantry, artillery, and fencing. For this I was to receive 
what would be in our money $1,800 per annum, as near as 
we can compare it, paid in gold each month. Besides, I will 
have a house furnished for my use, and it is their intention, 
as soon as I show that I snow something, to increase con- 
siderably my pay. They asked the Viceroy to give me 
130 T per month (about $186) and house, but the Viceroy 
said I was du¢ a doy; that I had seen no years and had only 
come here a week ago with no one to vouch for me, and that 
I might turn out an impostor. But he would risk 100 T on 
me anyhow, and as soon as I was reported favorably on by 
the college I would be raised—the agreement is to be for 
three years. For a few months I am to command a training 
ship—an ironclad that is in dry dock at present, until a 
captain in the English Navy comes out, who has been sent 
for to command her. 

“So Here J Am—twenty-four years old and captain of a 
man-of-war—a better one than any in our own navy—only for 
a short time, of course, but I would be a pretty long time 
before | would command oneathome. Well—I accepted and 
will enter on my duties in a week, as soon as my house is put 
in order. I saw it—has a long veranda,.very broad; with 
flower garden, apricot trees, etc., just covered with blos- 
soms; a wide hall on the front.a room about 18 x 15, with 
a 13-foot ceiling; then back another rather larger, with a 
cupola skylight in the centre, where I am going to puta 
shelf with flowers. The Government is to furnish the house 
with bed, tables, chairs, sideboards, lounges, stove for 
kitchen. I have grates (American) in the room, but I don’t 
need them. We have snow and a good deal of ice in winter, 
but the thermometer never gets below zero. I have to 
supply my own crockery. I will have two servants and 
cook; I will only get one and the cook first—they only cost 
$4 to $5.50 per month, and their buard amounts to very little. 
I can get along, don’t you think so? Now I want you to get 
Jim to pack up all my professional works on gunnery, 
surveying, seamanship, mathematics, astronomy, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, conic sections, calculus, mechanics, 
and every book of that description I own, including those 
paper-bound ‘Naval Institute’ papers, and put them in a 
box, together with any photos, etc., you think I would like— 
I have none of you or Pa or the family (including Carrie)— 
and send to me. 

“I just got in in time—didn’t I? Another week would 
have been too late. My funds were getting low; I would 
not have had anything before long. The U. .. Consul, 
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‘quisite, McGiffin’s hands were 


‘sailed for home war with Japan 





Gen. Bromley, is much pleased. The interpreter says it 
was all in the way I did with the Viceroy in the interview. 

“] will have a chance to go to Peking and later to a tiger 
hunt in Mongolia, but for the present I am going to study, 
work, and s¢voke these mandarins till I get a raise. Iam the 
only instructor in both seamanship or gunnery, and I must 
know every/hing, both practically and theoretically. But it 
will be good for me—and the only thing is, that if I were 
put back into the Navy I would be in a dilemma. I think I 
will get my ‘influence’ to work, and I want you people at 
home to look out, and in case I am—if it were represented 
to the Sec. that my position here was giving me an immense 
jot of practical knowledge professionally—more than I could 
get ona ship at sea—I think he would give me two years’ 
Jeave on half or quarter pay. Or, I would be willing to do 
without pay—only be kept on the register in my rank. 

“T will write more about this. Love to all.”’ 


It is characteristic of McGiffin that in the very same 
letter in which he announces he has entered foreign 
service he plans to return to that of his own country. 
This hope never left him. You find the same home- 
sickness of the quarterdeck of an American man-of-war 
all through his later letters. At one time a bill to re- 
instate the midshipmen who had been cheated of their 
commissions was introduced into Congress. Of this 
McGiffin writes frequently as ‘‘our bill.’’ ‘‘It may 
pass,” he writes, ‘‘but lam tired hoping. I have hoped 
solong. And if it should,’ he adds anxiously, ‘‘there 
may be a time limit set in which aman must rejoin, or 
lose his chance, so do not fail to let me know as quickly 
as youcan.’’ But the bill did not pass, and McGiffin 
never returned to the navy that had cut him adrift. 
He settled down at Tien-Tsin and taught the young 
cadets how to shoot. Almost all of those who in the 
Chinese-Japanese War served as officers were his pupils. 
As the navy grew, he grew with it, and his position 
increased in importance. More Mexican dollars per 
month, more servants, larger houses, and buttons of 
various honorable colors were given him, and, in return, 
he established for China a modern naval college pat- 
terned after ourown. In those days throughout China 
and Japan you could find many of these foreign ad- 
visers. Now, in Japan, the Hon. W. H. Dennison of 
the Foreign Office, one of our 
own people, is the only foreigner 
with whom the Japanese have not 
parted, and in China there are 
none. Of all of those who have 
gone none served his employers 
more faithfully than did McGiffin. 
At a time when every official 
robbed the people and the Gov- 
ernment, and when ‘‘squeeze’’ or 
“graft”? was recognized as a per- 


clean. The shells purchased for 
the Government by him were not 
loaded with black sand, nor were 
the rifles fitted with barrels of 
iron pipe. Once a year he cele- 
brated the Thanksgiving Day of 
his own country by inviting toa 
great dinner all the Chinese naval 
officers who had been at least in 
part educated in America. It was 
a great occasion, and to enjoy it 
officers used to come from as far 
as Port Arthur, Shanghai, and 
Hongkong. So fully did some of 
them appreciate the efforts of 
their host that previous to his 
annual dinner, for twenty-four 
hours, they delicately starved 
themselves. 

During ten years McGiffin 
served as naval constructor, pro- 
fessor of gunnery and seaman- 
ship, and on board ships at sea 
gave practical demonstrations in 
the handling of the new cruisers. 
In 1894 he applied for leave, which 
was granted, but before he had 


was declared and he withdrew his 
application. He was placed as 
second in command on board the 
Chen Yuen, a seven-thousand-ton 
battleship, a sister ship to the 
Ting Yuen, the flagship of Ad- 
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miral Ting Ju Chang. On the memorable 17th of 
September, 1894, the battle of the Yalu was fought, and 
so badly were the Chinese vessels hammered that the 
Chinese navy, for the time being, was wiped out of 
existence. 

From the start the advantage was with the Japanese 
fleet. In heavy guns the Chinese were the better 
armed, but in quick-firing guns the Japanese were 
vastly su derior, and while the Chinese battleships 
Ting Yuen and Chen Yuen, each of 7,430 tons, were 
superior to any of the Japanese warships, the three 
largest of which were each of 4,277 tons, the gross ton- 
nage of the Japanese fleet was 36,000 to 21,000 of the 
Chinese. During the progress of the battle the ships 
engaged on each side numbered an even dozen, but at 
the very start, before a decisive shot was fired by 
either contestant, the 7sz Yuen, 2,355 tons, and Kwan 
Chiae, 1,300 tons, ran away, and before they had time 
to get into the game the Chao Yung and Yang Wei 
were in flames and had fled to the nearest land. So 
the battle was fought by eight Chinese ships against 
twelve of the Japanese. Of the Chinese vessels the 
flagship commanded by Admiral Ting and her sister 
ship, which immediately after the beginning of the 
fight was for four hours commanded by McGiffin, were 
the two chief aggressors, and in consequence received 
the fire of the entire Japanese squadron. ‘Toward the 
end of the fight, which without interruption lasted for 
five long hours, the Japanese did not even consider the 
four smaller ships of the enemy, but, sailing around the 
two ironclads in a circle, fired only at them. The Japa- 
nese themselves testified that these two ships never lost 
their formation, and that when her sister ironclad was 
closely pressed the Chex Yuen, by her movements and 
gun practise, protected the 7zzg Vuen, and, in fact, 
while she could not prevent the heavy loss the fleet en- 
countered, preserved it from annihilation. During the 
fight this ship was almost continuously on fire, and was 
struck by every kind of projectile from the thirteen- 
inch Canet shells toa rifle bullet, four hundred times. 
McGiffin himself was so badly wounded, so beaten 
about by concussions, so burned and so bruised by 





“AFTER LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER. HE SLEEPS WELL” 


The burial place of Captain McGiffin at Washington, Pennsylvania 
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steel splinters, that his health and eyesight were for- 
ever wrecked. 

He resigned from the Chinese service and returned 
to America. For two years he lived in New York 
City, suffering in body without cessation the most 
exquisite torture. During that time his letters to 
his family show only tremendous courage. On the 
splintered, gaping deck of the Chem Yuen, with the 
fires below it, and the shells bursting upon it, he had 
shown to his Chinese crew the courage of the white 
man who knew he was responsible for them and for 
the honor of their country. But far greater and more 
difficult was the courage he showed while alone in 
the dark sick room, and in the private wards of the 
hospitals. 

In the letters he dictates from there he still is con- 
cerned only lest those at home shall ‘‘worry’’; he reas- 
sures them with falsehoods, jokes at their fears; of the 
people he can see from the window of the hospital tells 
them foolish stories; for a little boy who has been kind 
he asks them to send him his Chinese postage stamps; 
he plans a trip he will take with them when he is 
stronger, knowing he never will be stronger. The 
doctors had urged upon him a certain operdtion, and 
of it toa friend he wrote: ‘‘I know that I will have to 
have a piece about three inches square cut out of my 
skull, and this nerve cut off near the middle of the 
brain, as well as my eye taken out (for a couple of 
hours only, provided it is not mislaid, and can be 
found}. Docter — and his crowd show a bad memory 
for failures. Asa result of this operation others have 
told me—I forget the percentage of deaths, which does 
not matter, but—that a large percentage have become 
insane. And some lost their sight.’’ 

While threatened with insanity, and complete blind- 
ness, and hourly from his wounds suffering a pain 
drugs could not master, he dictated for the ‘‘Century 
Magazine’’ the only complete account of the battle 
of the Yalu. In a letter to Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder he writes: ‘‘. . . my eyes are troubling me. I 
can not see even what I am writing now, and am 
getting the article under difficulties. I yet hope to 
place it in your hands by the 
21st [the unfinished sentence was 
grimly prophetic], still, if my 
eyes grow worse—’’ 

‘Still, if my eyes grow worse—’”’ 

Unknown to his attendants at 
the hospital among the papers in 
his despatch-box he had secreted 
his service revolver. On the 
morning of the 11th of February, 
1897, he asked for this box, and 
on some pretext sent the nurse 
from the room. When the report 
of the pistol brought them run- 
ning to his bedside, they found 
the pain-driven body at peace, 
and the tired eyes dark forever. 

In the article in the ‘‘Century”’ 
on the battle of the Yalu, he had 
said: 

“Chief among those who have 
died for their country is Admiral 
Ting Ju Chang, a gallant soldier 
andtrue gentleman. Betrayed by 
his countrymen, fighting against 
odds, almost his last official act 
was to stipulate for the lives of 
his officers and men. His own 
he scorned to save, well knowing 
that his ungrateful country would 
prove less merciful than his honor- 
able foe. Bitter, indeed, must 
have been the reflections of the 
old, wounded hero, in that mid- 
night hour, as he drank the 
poisoned cup that was to give 
him rest’’ 

And bitter indeed must have 
been the reflections of the young 
wounded American, robbed, by 
the parsimony of his country, 
of the right he had earned to 
serve it, and who was driven out 
to give his best years and his 
life for a strange people under 
a strange flag. 





AN UNSYMPATHETIC VIEW OF A PAN-AMERICAN VISION 


By J. ORTON KERBEY, Former U. S.. Consul 


OUTH AMERICA is a wonderland, especially the 
part of it called The Land of To-morrow. There 
are a thousand times more marvels in it than Cap- 

tain Mayne Reid has told. But marvels don’t make 
good ballast for railroad track, except on paper. 

Much of the Pan-American literature that is being 
palmed off on the trading public of the three Americas, 
when Brazil, for example, is the topic, reads very much 
like a Jules Verne story to one who is on the spot; and 
a weird suspicion forces itself upon the reader that the 
“pan’’ attachment is principally for ‘‘scooping’’ pur- 

OSes. 
, The great ‘‘Pan-American Railway”’ is a beautifully 
taking conception. The American Eagle shivers in 
every pin feather, and his teeth chatter with delight at 
the mere suggestion. 

But however glorious this may be for the great 
American Eagle, when the average American citizen 
proposes to send his own private ‘‘ten-dollar eagles’’ a 
tailroading, especially a pan-railroading, he wants to 
know how it is going to pan out and where the “‘pan’’ 
is going to dump after the ‘‘scoop”’ is made, and where 
the eagle is going to light when he comes down. 

I’ 


A continuous line of railway may sometime in the far 
distant future be in operation from New York to Buenos 
Ayres; but it will never be used for carrying through 
freight between those points. As long as half an ounce 
of coal can be made to move a ton of cargoa mile on 
the open ocean, no born Yankee is going to send his 
freight by rail to the Amazon Valley, or to Rio or to 
Buenos Ayres. 

The Pan-American Railway will never be for Pan- 
American trade. An ocean steamer can beat a freight 
train by fifty per cent as to speed, and by greater dif- 
ference in cheapness of carrying. Consequently it is 
nonsense—excuse me: it is poetry—this Pan-American 
Railway dream. It might become quite interesting 
for the American tourists in a parlor car to be whirled 
through a series of different revolutions as they passed 
through various countries. The trains might make as 
much time as tramp steamers, provided we did not in- 
troduce railway strikes and riots with our reciprocity 
and railway management. 

The Land of To-morrow has fifty thousand miles of 
available river navigation, and by the construction of 
six or seven hundred miles of railroad to get around 


to Para 


the rapids of the Madeira, Tapajos, and Tocantins 
Rivers, several thousand miles more would be added 
to Amazonian navigation, and unite the Plate and 
Amazon Valleys. 

With fifty thousand miles of waterway, every man 
can have a steamboat at his front door, as often as he 
needs it, the year around. 

Except on extensive plains, the rule of railroad build- 
ing is to follow the watercourses, where nature has 
already done all the necessary grading. When a range 
of mountains or of hills is to be crossed, the road follows 
a valley up to the summit, and descends the other slope 
by another valley. To follow the course of the range 
of the Andes, tunneling the spurs and bridging the 
mountain valleys is to multiply by one thousand the 
cost of building. The Pan-American Railway dreamer 
proposes to shove a railway more than five thousand 
miles lengthwise through mountains from Panama to 
Patagonia, cutting at right angles every valley and 
hill for thousands of miles, through a nearly uninhabited 
region the greater part of the distance. It is perfectly 
safe to predict that no railroad will be built along that 
route very soon. 
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THE MIDDLE GROUND 


WHERE LABOR AND CAPITAL FAILED TO MEET 


By EDWIN 


E neither asked nor gave quarter. A hundred 
million dollars stood between him and senti- 
ment, and the casket which held the ashes of 
his wife contained also most of his better 
emotions. Knowing no law but prudence, no 

honor but expediency, he made himself a taskmaster of 
industry—a man served by fifty thousands and loved 
by none. 

Anarchists, Socialists, and all who preached the sur- 
vival of the unfit, and who screeched for the equality 
of the unequal, cited him as their strongest argument 
for the acceptance of their philosophy. They pro- 
claimed him the necessary precursor and the doomed 
harbinger of their program. In their weird, impossible 
syllogism of life he was their major premise; a revolu- 
tion, a popular uprising, an arraying of class against 
class, a human hell upon earth was, by courtesy, their 
minor premise; to which they set an untried, unsound, 
unnatural order of things as their conclusion. 

Cursing him and his, the public excepted from male- 
diction only his son; for young Darlon chose to live 
with the people his father most hated and feared. Yet, 
though he ate with his father’s employees, slept with 
them, and did in all things as they did, still the workers, 
with the natural suspicion of all that is strange and in- 
comprehensible, hesitated to accept as one of themselves 
the son of the Titan who had his heel upon the city. 
And then came the great strike. 

Where the great foundries and mills of the Darlon- 
American Structural Company formed a nucleus for 
the eens district of the city, industry lay 
dead. The dust of nine weeks covered the long work- 
shops and shipping-rooms where tools remained as they 
were thrown when the common cause had called the 
workers out. Even the streets and passages which had 
not been watered for two months seemed forlorn and 
deserted, though the hot July wind blew the clay dust 
into the faces of the soldiers of the national guard who, 
three to the block, patrolled the factory yards. To the 
south of the works lay the houses and tenements of 
the strikers, closely packed together into a dense city 
slum which seemed even more pop- 
ulous and overcrowded than usual 
as the strikers sought the air of the aa 
streets, that hot midsummer day. wien 
Thousands wandered restlessly up 5 
and down, glancing now and then 
toward the tall factories which, 
directly or indirectly, had been 
their means of support, but from 
which they had resolutely barred 
themselves until they could return 
to work again with self-respect and 
upon equitable terms. They*found 
it hard to be proud—or stubborn— 
on shortened allowances, but as 
those people carefully husbanded 
their little that the strike might 
longer endure and their cause pre- 
vail, they were, as Bulliam, the 
president of the union, said, tried 
veterans of industry ina siege. It 
was not for them he feared. It 
was for the others who spent their 
strike allowances in the saloons 
and then went forth to jibe and 
jeer at the militia patrols, that 
Bulliam sighed and shook his head. 

‘“‘A litthe more and there'll be 
violence,’’ he said to Jimpson, his 
secretary and friend. ‘‘It’s these 
hot-headed, ignorant Poles and 
Bohemians mixing their foreign 
hatred for the upper classes with 
American freedom and rotten rum. 
My God, Jimmy,’’ he went on as 
he heard a sharp cry and hastened 
to the window of his temporary 
office at the edge of the tenement 
district, ‘‘they’re stoning the po- 
lice now. Stop ’em, Jimmy, stop ‘ 
’em! Nine weeks and hard fought,”’ 
he repeated to himself as his as- 
sistant hurried down the stairs, 
“but with a fair, clean strike, and the public behind 
us, we may win. They mustn’t, no, they can’t go to 
violence now and spoil it all.”’ 

The crowd of loiterers outside had dispersed as 
Jimpson approached, and the president sank back 
wearily in his seat. ‘‘Well,’’ he asked, as the secretary 
reentered, ‘‘how are they acting? What caused that? 
Sit down, Jimmy,’’ he went on, seeing a troubled look 
upon the other’s face, ‘‘and tell me what’s the matter."’ 

“The matter?’’ Jimpson asked disconsolately. ‘‘The 








-have toomuch money. They are turning gold, Bulliam, 
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gold and twenty-dollar bills, over the bars for drink. 
Did those men,’’ he asked fiercely, indicating the loafers 
in the street with a sweep of his arm, ‘‘did they ever 
get gold and twenty-dollar bills in a pay envelope? 
Or,’’ he added, smiling bitterly, ‘‘have we ever had that 
sort of money to distribute in strike allowances?”’ 

“I thought—I feared as much,”’ Bulliam said quietly, 
as though corroborating an obvious conclusion which 
the other had thought it unnecessary to express. 
‘‘There were men at the meeting last. night who sud- 
denly had become overdiscouraged in.the outlook for 
the strike, who talked about resigning.and being tired 
of the union—and who spent too much money in the 
saloons and gambling houses.’’ The president looked 
up uneasily at his companion. ‘‘We can keep friend 
Darlon from buying men’s labor,’’ he said grimly, ‘‘but 
when he pays the price can we keep him from buying 
the men themselves? What else, Jimmy?’ 

‘‘Svenski and Dorsen—”’’ 

‘*The Anarchists and their gang? So they’vecome at 
last? Yet we’ve had to fight against their influence all 
along, Jimmy; we must fight them now. That is all.”’ 

He spoke resignedly, and as if without great con- 
cern; nevertheless, something weighed upon his mind, 
and he paced uneasily about the little room. Finally, 
as if stifled by the close air within, he went to the win- 
dow, and, throwing it down from the top, he leaned out. 
From below came the stray remarks, the occasional 
loud oath and exclamation punctuating the constant 
scuffling of the hundreds passing up and down over the 
rough pavement of the crowded street. The hot, un- 
clean odor of the slums, the smell of sweat-soaked gar- 
ments, the pungent odors of bad tobacco mingled with 
the unsavory scents of cooking coming from the more 
unclean and insanitary dwellings, pervaded even the 
street. The meaner tenements showed the ¢ramped 
and narrow rooms in all their cheerlessness; but it was 
not the unsightliness, the degradation and misery of it 
all which worried the labor leader just then. He was 
used to that. It was the troubled air of doubt and un- 
certainty, the restlessness and nervousness sweeping 
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‘“Have you asked them if I came 


to buy men?’’ 


over the crowded street which gave him a new factor 
to think about and take into consideration. 

‘*What is it’’’ he repeated. ‘‘Jimmy, what is it to- 
day? They were not so yesterday,’’ and the secretary, 
knowing that his chief referred again to the mysterious 
undercurrent of nervous unrest and the air of despera- 
tion, again shook his head disconsolately. Far down 
the street a group gathered about a man who stood 
upon a barrel and harangued the crowd. As the sound 
of cheers and rough applause floated to their window, 
Jimpson pointed down. 
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“‘Svenski,’’ he said simply ; ‘‘ Dorsen and his gang are 
somewhere else. The revolutionary Socialists are speak- 
ing, too. Hunger, idleness, and discontent give us 
enough disturbers naturally,’’ he went on in his agi- 
tation, ‘‘and these further confuse the minds of our 
ignorant men. But what can we do, Bulliam? What 
can we do tocounteract the influence of these crazy 
men? They are calling for action, but we for inaction, 
We must fight by remaining orderly and sitting still, 
but it is not what these men want. We have talked 
moral suasion for two months and accomplished 
nothing. Is it any wonder they listen, now, to im- 


moral suasion? You and I, Bulliam, say, ‘Do nothing.’ : 


Svenski and Dorsen say, ‘Do.’ Look,’’ he cried ex- 
citedly, pointing with his hand as though indicating 
a visible object before him. ‘‘Look. They are sowing 
the wind, you say. Yes, and are we not swept from 
our feet and blown this way and that in the blast? 
Where will you and I be, where will all the other 
moderates be, when these men reap their crop and 
send us the whirlwind?”’ 

The president had not been paying attention. From 
the edge of the factory district where the militia patrols 
turned and retraced their steps, and where the union 
pickets had thrown out their advance lines, came a crowd 
of men following close upon the heels of a young fellow 
who, unheeding the cries of anger and derision shouted 
at him, made his way with difficulty down the street. 
At first a couple of policemen had accompanied him, 
but as he drew away from the militia lines, he dismissed 
them and sent them back. The strikers and their irre- 
sponsible sympathizers who had gathered about the 
young fellow seemed at a loss to account for his action, 
and as if uncertain what course to pursue they let him 
proceed unmolested, though they followed him curi- 
ously and wonderingly down the street. From his 
window at the union headquarters, Bulliam had seen 
it all, and he turned inquiringly to his companion. 

‘*Well?’”’ he asked impatiently, ‘‘what does ¢hat 
mean?’”’ 

Jimpson stared for a moment in silence, and then 
catching up the cry from the street, ‘‘Young Darlon,” 
he said: ‘‘Roger Darlon, you know, the son of the 
company’s president.”’ 

Bulliam shaded his eyes from the bright glare. “I 
see,’’ he said shortly. ‘‘I had almost forgotten about 
him. Doesn’t he think that he has done enough?’ he 
demanded fiercely. ‘‘What does he want here now?” 

‘*We shall see,’’ Jimpson replied quietly as he and 
Bulliam left the window and resumed their seats. 
‘‘He’s coming up. 

Young Darlon had reached the foot of the stairs lead: 
ing to the union headquarters, and seeing him about ti 
go into the offices of the labor leaders, the crowd fell 
back. Yet as the news spread quickly that the son of 
the president of the company, after having been driven 
from his lodgings among the workers a week beforé, 
had left his father again and gone into conference with 
the president of the union, loiterers gathered in the 
street and stood expectantly as men about a newspaper 
office after a disaster or upon the evening of an elec- 
tion. Even the men who had gathered about the im- 
provised rostrum of Svenski, the Anarchist, joined the 
throng as young Darlon ascended the stairs and entered 
the room where the labor leaders were sitting. The 
president and his secretary rose quickly, and Jimpson, 
with a manner a little constrained and suspicious, ex- 
tended his hand, but Bulliam held back. 

‘‘As—as what or whom?”’ he asked abruptly. 

Young Darlon looked wonderingly from one to the 
other of the two men before him: 

‘‘You mean?’’ 

“That you, in yourself, are not welcome; that Dar- 
lon the workingman, Darlon the friend of the people, 
Darlon the go-between and spy, is played out. ‘The 
man who came to work and live with us, only to sell 
us out at the end of a year, is not welcome,’’ Bulliam 
repeated curtly. ‘‘But Roger Darlon, representing his 
father, the president of the company, may be another 
matter. Did your father send you?”’ 

Young Darlon’s eyes met the labor leader’s gaze 
directly: 

‘‘He did not.”’ 

“Then,’’ Bulliam turned abruptly and _ pointed 
toward the door, ‘‘you are wasting not only your own 
time, but ours also.’’ 

He threw himself down into a chair, and, taking some 
documents and letters from the table, ostentatiously 
busied himself withthem. The secretary moved toward 
the door and stood waiting with his hand upon the 
knob, but the other maintained his position. Bulliam 
looked up again impatiently. 

‘*Well?’’ he asked, ‘‘well?’’ 

‘‘No, Bulliam, it is not at all well.”’ 

Something in the calm even voice of the young man 
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before him brought the labor leader angrily to his feet; 
but as if in defense, young Darlon drew himself up to 
his full height and from an inch above six feet he 
looked down with a strange, puzzled expression in his 
clear gray eyes which was quite disconcerting. 

“Not at all well?’’ Bulliam repeated. ‘‘No. If the 
strike contributions from other cities do not fall off 
further, if the company calls in no strike breakers, if 
there are no more evictions, if we can silence the An- 
archists and suppress the Socialists, and if twenty 
other things happen or do not happen so that I can 
hold the union together and maintain order, then 
there is a chance.’’ 

‘‘But the chances are?”’ 

“Against us.’’ Bulliam sucked in his breath quickly 
and gazed inquiringly, doubtfully for a moment at the 
young man before him. ‘‘The more need—the more 
need,’ he repeated bitterly, ‘‘for a man, a man such 
as you promised to be when you first came to us.’’ He 
broke off suddenly and strode impatiently up and down 
the room. 

“TI am not a demonstrative or overreligious man, 
Darlon,’’ he continued reflectively, ‘‘but when your 
father and his company were threatening this bitter 
fight, when they were pressing us harder and harder, 
and when my own peopie, who chose me to stand at 
their head and direct their affairs, in their anger and 
ignorance were stabbing me in 
the back and undoing all that I 
had done in eleven years; when 
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Young Darlon had been speaking rapidly and quite 
without inflection, as a man who must bear an unpleas- 
ant message. ‘‘I, Bulliam,’”’ he went on slowly and 
lowering his voice, ‘‘understand what this means and 
what it may cause. I believe you doalso. You, as I, 
may have feared it all along; but I saw this coming 
last week. Can you understand now why, though I 
might be further misunderstood in the city, I went 
back to my father to prevent this thing if I could—and 
having failed again,’’ he added sadly, ‘“‘I think you 
know why I have come back to you this morning.”’ 

He stopped abruptly and looked at the two men be- 
fore him, who blankly returned his gaze and appeared 
not to have heard the latter part of what he said. The 
attack, as it came from all sides, sudden and pitiless, 
found them quite unprepared. It crushed their spirits, 
at first, and then feeling anger and hopeless despera- 
tion rise in themselves at the mere announcement of 
the things to come, the labor leaders knew why the 
young man had come to betray his father’s plans. Yet 
there was a possibility—a possibility only. 

“The great American game of bluff,’’ Bulliam said 
quietly as he watched the effect his words would have, 
‘thas been tried in these contests before. If what you 
say is true, how have we heard nothing from our agents 
in the other cities? How have—’’ 

The president broke off short as a cry, a swelling inar- 
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hated. But in spite of the curses and the foul words 
which the crowd flung at him, Darlon walked with head 
erect, not proudly or arrogantly, but as a man who has 
done what he could. As the labor leader kept his arm 
about the young fellow, no one molested them or seri- 
ously attempted to block their way, until they came to 
the factory yards where the militia patrols guarded the 
grounds of the company. And then, as Bulliam left 
young Darlon ind turned back, some one hurled a rock 
which struck the millionaire’s son upon the side of his 
head and threw him forward upon his face. As the 
militia formed about him to keep the mob back, those 
who had followed him out of the slums listened no 
more to Bulliam, their leader, but as they fell back be- 
fore the little line of bayonets fixed over the prostrate 
man, they cursed and spat on him, while those in the 
rear stoned the guard. Yet as other soldiers rushed 
up to reenforce their fellows and started to charge the 
mob, young Darlon pulled himself to his feet and held 
them back as he called to the officer in command: ‘Let 
them go! Let them go!’’ But the crowd jeered and 
cursed him again as he fell forward and the soldiers 
carried him away. 


The throngs which still roamed the streets of the 
slums late that night were composed largely of women 
and children. Even the saloons, which during the 
strike had been more than ordi- 
narily crowded in the hot even- 





the issue was no longer one of 
hours and wages, but whether 
one class would be longer toler- 
able to the other, I prayed, I 
prayed as I have never prayed 
before, for a man—one strong 
man from the other class who 
could see things as I see them, 
who would stand beside me and 
help me to hold the middle 
ground between the radicals 
on both sides. When you came 
down here, and leaving all that 
might have been yours with 
your father, lived our life, I 
thought my prayer had been 
granted. I hoped that you 
would show your class, as I 
have tried to show mine, that 
the fight is not for a loaf of 
bread with a thicker crust and 
an hour or two more each day 
to eat it in, but for law and 
order, and for a condition under 
which the decent man, in half 
a century, may feel friendly 
toward the other decent man, 
whether he is a wage earner or 
not. I hoped for this,’’ he con- 








ings, were almost deserted ex- 
cept for the inevitable tough 
loungers and semi-criminal loaf- 
ers who, however, seemed roused 
from their customary apathy 
and indifference and shared the 
feeling of nervous expectancy 
which pervaded the entire slum. 
From a score of halls and meet- 
ing-places the voices of agitators 
raised in indignation, anger, and 
blasphemy floated out through 
the open windows. Occasionally 
when the denunciations of the 
company officers became audible 
to the women and children in 
the streets, they who had been 
refused admission echoed the 
hoarse cheers from their fathers, 
husbands, and brothers within. 
Ten or twelve times during the 
evening the doubled patrols of 
the city police had broken up 
meetings and arrested the speak- 
ers; but as the crowds dispersed 
only to reassemble elsewhere, 
and other speakers, like the hy- 
dra’s heads, took the places of 
the unfortunate agitators, the 





cluded sadly, ‘‘and instead—’’ 
“Instead what, Bulliam?’’ 
“Instead,’’ Bulliam went on, 

“Hawley, Simpson, Jennings, 





He waited a moment to make his shot sure 


police gave up the attempt to 
suppress the meetings and tele- 
phoned vainly for more reserves. 

Half-way up on the hill, from 








and twenty others who mis- 

trusted you least and associated 

themselves with you, are suddenly grown tired of the 
union, and are doing their best to break it up. They 
have found it, I suppose,’’ he added with a sneer, 
“worth their while.’ 

Jimpson shifted his position slightly, and, fastening 
the door which he had unlatched, stood with his 
back against it as if to prevent interruption. From 
without came a confused murmur, increasing every 
moment as the crowd gathered rapidly, and young 
Darlon pointed down. ‘‘Have you asked those, Bul- 
liam,”’ he said simply, ‘‘whether I came to buy men 
for my father, or have you asked me? They say that 
suspicion and prejudice are competent witnesses when 
the jury is a mob, but you, Bulliam,’’ he said directly, 
“ought to have more sense. ,Would it have been del- 
icate in me or modest,”’ he added, smiling slightly, ‘‘to 
have told those men that my father set me above them, 
and that he cared more to see me humiliated and re- 
pudiated here and driven back to him than for cutting 
short the strike? My father is a rather clever man— 
and found means to accomplish both ends at once.”’ 

_ Young Darlon stepped forward to the table, and, put- 
ting his hand upon the edge, rested himself easily 
upon it. ‘‘Come, Bulliam,’’ he said, ‘‘it was not an easy 
ora pleasant thing to come here this morning, but I 
think in a minute you will know why I came. You 
have heard what comes to-morrow?” 

The labor leader, as he looked up, at first seemed to 
check something he was about to say. ‘‘Svenski, Dor- 
sen, and their gangs came this morning,’’ he said 
wearily. ‘*They have given us about all we want to 
think about. What is it?”’ 

“The Governor—’’ 

“Is sending more troops? Yes, I had heard that,”’ 
Bulliam broke in impatiently. ‘What difference does 
that make? Am I opposing the soldiers or counseling 
violence? Why does the company want more soldiers?” 
he asked abruptly. 

‘Because the company,’’ young Darlon said simply, 
“attacks to-morrow and will need protection, I think. 
To-day they are rushing five thousand non-union men 
on special trains from three cities to take your places 
in the factories and to turn you out of your houses. 
Oh, yes, I mean that,’’ as Bulliam looked up incredu- 
lously. ‘‘‘hey must have lodging for the men they 
bring here, so they will give every man who is on 
strike twenty-four hours in which to return to work or 
signify his intention todo so. If he returns he will not 
work under the old conditions, even, but with a lower 
scale of pay, longer hours, and as a non-union man. If 
he does not return, he and his family will be turned out 
of their home if it is owned or controlled by the com- 
pany and a non-union man put in his place. Some 
thousands, I believe, can be turned out on the streets 
Without means of support.”’ 


ticulate cry of rage sounded from the street. As Jimp- 
son rushed to the window and leaned out, the centre of 
commotion seemed to be moving from a point far down 
the street where the telegraph offices stood; but faster 
than the men who ran beside the little boy in blue and 
gold uniform, came the cry which those further up the 
street took up, though as yet they did not know its 
meaning. Yet quickly, even before the despatch bearer 
gained the foot of the stairs, the mob understood and 
cried aloud in anger: ‘‘The scabs! The scabs! Down 
with the scabs! They come to-morrow! Kill ’em! 
Down with the scabs!”’ 

Bulliam, as he read the message which those in the 
street had torn from its envelope, straightened himself 
and turned to the young man beside him. 

‘*Part of what you have been telling us,’’ he said 
reluctanily, ‘tis fully confirmed. The rest, even the 
wholesale eviction, is, of course, quite—quite fair in 
war and to be expected. I recognize fully, I believe, 
the—the danger which must be avoided. I shall try, 
therefore, to put the matter before the men in such a 
way that the realization of it all at once may not incite 
them to—to something unfortunate.’’ 

He hesitated a moment and held out his hand. 
‘*You can’t help us here any more, Darlon,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘The kind of anarchy which is here, Jimpson 
and I and—and the police can better fight. And there 
is another kind of anarchy which Jimpson and I and the 
police can’t fight—but which must be fought as well as 
this if we are to hold the middle ground to-night.” 

For the moment the president had been oblivious of 
the men without, but as Jimpson went to the window 
again in a vain endeavor to still the crowd, Bulliam, 
rising quickly, grasped young Darlon by the shoulder. 
‘*They are drunk down there, and mad, too,” he said. 
‘‘Svenski is there, and Dorsen. It won’t be safe for 
them to find you even in this place. Come with me.”’ 

He tried to lead the young fellow down a back way, 
but Darlon shook his head and started for the door by 
which he had entered, and outside of which the mob 
was beating and clamoring. A few of the more irre- 
sponsible and reckless had already begun to cry for 
‘*Darlon, the Hellhound’s pup,’’ but the more rational 
element silenced them. Nevertheless, as young Darlon 
descended the stairs and stood with his hand upon the 
lock, Bulliam rushed up behind, and, pulling him back, 
opened the door himself. 

‘*Stand back,’’ he called angrily to the crowd. 
‘‘What has come over you now? Stand back, I say. 
What's the reason for this?’ 

Awed by the anger of their leader, the mob before 
the door opened, and as Bulliam led young Darlon for- 
ward a part rushed up the stairs as if to find more news 
in the empty office; the greater number, however, fol 
lowed the union president and the son of the man they 


the summit of which his father’s 
house overlooked the city, young 
Darlon halted in his weary climb 
and gazed back. He sighed to himself disconsolately 
as he lighted a match and looked at his watch. It was 
almost twelve o'clock, but still from the slums below 
and a mile to the south shone the lights in the saloons, 
drinking halls, and crowded tenements. 

‘‘Nothing more can be done down there,’’ he said 
slowly as if to reassure himself. ‘‘The police and the 
militia are ready.”’ 

Then he turned again and made for the lights which 
shone from the great white house upon the summit of 
the hill. 

In the dining-room to the left, the board of direc- 
tors of the Darlon-American Company were still at 
the table of Darlon, their president and chief stock- 
holder. The important affairs of the day had detained 
the twelve men until late in the evening. However, 
when they went in todinner at ten o’clock, they did 
not recur in their conversation to the developments 
which had kept them. Though exultant over the cer- 
tainty that the great strike which had tied up their 
plants for nine weeks was about to be broken, they had 
managed to forget it all for two hours. 

At twelve, however, Darlon motioned for the waiters 
to refill the glasses and rose to his feet. In the dim 
light of the shaded candles which lighted the table, he 
did not notice the dark figure which had entered and 
stood beside the portiére. The old man raised his glass, 

‘*To the happy ending of the strike,’’ he said. 

The eleven men about the table arose and the young 
man at the door stood silently watching them, but sud- 
denly, as they raised their glasses to their lips, he 
stepped forward to the foot of the table, and when he 
spoke he rapped with his fingers, as a chairman calling 
for attention. 

‘One moment, gentlemen,”’ he said; ‘‘do you know 
what that toast means? For if you do, I would like to 
drink with you.”’ 

As they lowered their glasses in astonishment, all 
about the table gazed down at the man who had broken 
in upon them. ‘The expressions of many showed that, 
at first, they did not recognize him, but old Darlon 
leaned forward angrily. 

‘*Roger,’’ he asked sharply, ‘‘what does this mean?’ 

The young man stared uncertainly at his father for 
a moment, and then, without replying, he threw up the 
curtain from the bay window behind him. ‘The candles 
were so shaded and dim that those within could not see 
out distinctly, and almost like a drawing upon a black- 
board they saw the lighted city below. Beyond the 
dark foreground, where the parks covered the hillside, 
they saw a great black space where the factories lay; 
but to the left and still further beyond, the slums at 
the heart of the city were still illuminated. They had 
seen such a sight before upon the evening of a holiday, 
but on that occasion the unusual illumination in the 
(Continued on page 24) 
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CHILDREN WITHOUT CHILDHOOD 


WHERE LABOR DRAWS 


By MARTHA S. BENSLEY 


HE machine has been unjustly vituperated for 
centuries; but in modern production there is 
only one of its acts which is undoubtedly in- 
spired by the Evil One. It is by its connivance 
that the task of clothing the world has been 

shifted to the shoulders of the children. The machine 
has stepped in and said to the worker: ‘‘See, I will do 
~~ work for you—you need no longer acquire skill. 

will weave your cloth—spin your thread—sew your 
seams; your only work is the touch of a hand on the 
lever, the placing of-a thread, the guiding of a roll of 
cloth—a child can do it!’’ 

And since a child can—it does! The levers are built 
near the ground to make it possible, benches are placed 
before the high parts for children to stand on; and the 
little hands which are of low value in the labor market 
do the works of skill. 

Only one branch of the making of our clothes is free 
from child labor—the production and gathering of the 
raw material. 

In the ea of cotton, the shearing of wool, the 
reeling of silk, the gathering of feathers, furs, and 
leather, the children have little or no part. But though 
the child does not appear in the cotton field, nor in the 
gin, nor in the baling rooms, it meets the raw material 
at the factory doors. According to the estimate of 
1903 there were thirty thousand children in cotton 
mills under fourteen. According to another estimate, 
there were sixty thousand. And as the cotton mill 
children are rotten with consumption, their fingers 
sa the Great White Plague into the fibres of the 
thread, wind it over 
the bobbins, and 
weave it into the 
cloth. 

The cry that one 
hears, that the South- 
ern mills where chil- 
dren work are owned 
by Northern capital- 
ists, is an idle hiding 
behind others’ shoul- 
ders; for, however 
much the Northern 
mill owners may try 
to influence legisla- 
tion, the votes in the 
South are cast by the 
men of the South; 
and certainly it is not 
Northern children 
who work in South- 
ern mills. And the 
fact that there are 
children in the South 
whocanrun the mills, 
is one of the chief 
reasons why the mills 
are there. The South 
was prosperous once 
through slave labor— 
it is prosperous now 
through child labor. 

As yet we have dis- 
covered only three 
places in which to 
make this child-spun 
cloth into clothes— 
the home, the sweat- 
shop, and the factory. 
These are three stages 
of the same industry 
which blend gradu- 
ally into each other 
with only such divid- 
ing lines as are made by the law. In these three places 
the fifty thousand garment workers of New York City 
make clothes for the whole country. 

From a sanitary and economic standpoint the home 
is by far the worst of the three; partly because it is not 
planned as a workshop, and partly because in it is 
used the most extravagant form of labor—the work 
of children. 

If the child is where there is work to be done, the 
child is likely to do the work. And as long as this 
work is merely the sewing for the immediate family, 
the child is not likely to be overtaxed. But now that 
the making of clothes has become a specialized indus- 
try, not a task of each woman for her own husband and 
children, but a work of the few for the many—the case 
is different, and it has become just as necessary to con- 
trol the garment trades in the home as anywhere else 
—perhaps more so. 

In this home industry it is the Italian children who 
are mostly exploited. In Italian eyes, custom and tradi- 
tion have made it unseemly for a woman to work in 
shops or factories. But in the home!—that is a different 
matter. In any of the tenements on Elizabeth, Mott, 
or Mulberry Streets, if you ask the janitor where the 
‘‘lady”’ lives who finishes coats—you will be asked: 

‘“*Which one?’’ and usually he will tell you of half a 
dozen, always forgetting to mention the members of 
his own family. 

At one place in lower Orchard Street the janitor 
said: ‘‘Every lady in de house—she finish de coat!”’ 

‘“The one I’m looking for has a little girl about eight 
years old who helps her.”’ 

1 





Would Americans feed him at school ? 


“‘Oh, dey all have de children—eight —seven—four— 
all size—help all de time!’’ 

‘‘What do they do?’’ 

‘‘Oh—pull de baste—put de button, little t’ings—do 
all—-everyt’ing!”’ 

The long halls of these buildings are unlighted; and 
the stairs are slippery with filth and slime, which is not 
only of indigenous origin but is tracked in 
from the streets by the barefoot women and 
children. There is not in English a vocabu- 
lary sufficiently elaborate and varied to de- 
scribe the odors which surge through these 
tenements in hot weathér—not only the smells 
of crowded humanity and filth, but the actual 
odor of disease—the very scent of the germ. 
The garments lie in these places and fester— 
they become veritable germ cultures on the 
foul floors with the dying workers bending 
above them. Of course, many of these gar- 
ments are steamed before they go on the 
wearers’ backs, and as there are a number of 
disease germs that steaming will kill, there 
may be less danger than as though they were 
worn direct from the homes. 

There is nothing easier than to unearth 
these ‘‘home finishers.’’ No detective ability 
is needed in the matter, only eyes to see 
the garment-laden heads, and feet to follow 
where they lead. 

In the worst tenement quarter of the lower 
West Side, which is peopled by the offscour- 
ings of all nations—negroes ‘‘squat- 
ting’’ in old buildings whose owner- 
ship is a matter for litigation; Jews 
whom the Ghetto has crowded out; 
Greeks from the ships; Irish and 
Italians—I met a Mrs. Gefferetti and 
her two little girls. As all three 
were carrying great bundles of coats 
on their heads, I turned and followed 
them through a little street, to a lit- 
tle lane, and into a blind little court, 
not three minutes’ walk from Fifth 
Avenue. This had once been some- 
body’s backyard, but now it is over- 
looked by three tiny tenements, 
strewn with garbage and choked 
with refuse, and through it trickles 
a stream of sewage. 

We had to stop at the entrance of the court 
to avoid an outpouring mob of fighting, 
screaming children; and I glanced through 
the window of an old image maker, who with 
the faces of the working children at his 
elbows, and the roar of many quarrels in his 
ears, still fashions figures of the Merciful 
Christ and the Compassionate Virgin. He 
did not even glance up when the woman’s 
worn hand steadied itself against his window, 
but then he was painting the wounds in the 
hands of the Crucified Christ, and that is 
particular work. 

I followed them slowly up the stairs, stop- 
ping when the mother had to rest on each 
landing—up to the top of the building; and 
after the door had closed behind them I 
knocked. 

Already the bundles were unpacked—al- 
ready one child and the mother were busily 
at work, while the youngest waited, scissors 
in hand, till the first coat was ready to have 
the bastings pulled from it! 

When I asked Mrs. Gefferetti why the chil- 
dren were not in school, she loosed the vials 
of her wrath upon me. 

‘“These, my children, are they not mine? What is it 
your laws have to do with them? It is my word is their 
law! I shall do as it pleases me with them! See here 
is Annie; she is but twelve 
years, yet I have permitted 
her to go sometimes to the 
school! That is enough for 
the Americans, that I have 
given them Annie for their 
school — that must satisfy 
them. They can not have 
Lizzie too — Lizzie is but 
nine years. She shall remain 
at my home. By your ques- 
tions you insult me! And it 
is that my children must eat. 
Would the Americans feed 
us if I sent them to the 
school? No! Is it that you 
wish me to starve?”’ 

And as her words stormed 
out, her needle flew in and 
out of the coat she was fin- 
ishing, and, though Annie 
a..d Lizzie sometimes raised 
frightened eyes to me, their 
dirty little fingers were never 
still. The only thing that 
interrupted her frenzy of 
vituperation was a racking 
cough. There was the fire 
of fever as well as of wrath 





A “home-finisher” going to the shop 





The awkward lad becomes the “pack” carrier 


ITS CONSCRIPTS FROM THE NURSERY 
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in her eyes, but she could not stop her work even 
to vent her anger. She could not even die in idle. 
ness, but as she coughed out her life she breathed a 
revenge of contagion into the clothes she sewed, more 
powerful than her words. And it was evident that 
soon she would leave a legacy of feeble and ignorant 
offspring as a burden on the country. 

As I went out of 
the court the old im. 
age maker snarled as 
my shadow fell upon 
his window. He was 
putting too much red 
on the cheeks of his 
buxom Mother of Sor- 
rows — but then he 
was not copying the 
lips and cheeks of 
Mrs. Gefferetti. 

Mrs. Gefferetti’s 
feeling that the chil- 
dren go to school not 
for their own bene- 
fit, but as a sop to 
the American Gov- 
ernment, is very gen- 
eral among the Ital- 
ians. And considering 
the failure of our 
system of education 
really to educate, 
they are hardly to be 
blamed. But the prob- 
lem grows in serious: 
ness when these chil- 
dren are forced into 
industry. Take, for 
instance, the case of 
Angela Carmena. 

She is a little girl of 
nine, and the teacher 
into whose class the 
truant officer suc- 
ceeded in _ forcing 
her wrote me that 
the child had been in 
school only the few 
days during the year 
when the teacher saw 
to it personally that she came. Ordinarily, however, 
there is little danger that Angela will be submitted to 
the contaminating influences of American civilization 
as typified by James Street, where she lives; for through 
a long industrious day she sits at home and sews pants to 
a present advantage to her family of about two dollarsa 
week. The Carmenas have not solved the problem of 
cleanliness under tenement-house conditions, and their 
tendency to express clothing in the lowest possible 
terms in the hot weather, made this obvious. Neither 
Angela nor her mother nor any of her little brothers or 
sisters wore shoes or stockings or more than two other 
garments—and any extraneous matter collected upon 
their persons was evidently not interfered with, but 
was left to drop off of its own accord. Beside a chair, 
Retta, Angela’s younger sister, who was only six and 
not yet able to sew, stood and pulled bastings. She 
might have been an attractive child but for the disease 
which covered her head with great gray flakes. These 
fell upon the floor and the garment on which she was 
working. Of course, these would probably be brushed 
off before this reached the customer; and anyway this 
might only be a bad case of eczema of the head and not 
favus, which is a virulent infectious disease. I could 
not tell which it was, because to the unmedical mind 
favus is only distinguished by its odor, and in the Car- 
mena home there were so many warring smells that no 
one of them could be isolated long enough for identifi- 
cation. And anyway favus does not necessarily mean 
death. But suppose it were 
favus? There were contagions 
about some of these tene- 
ments compared with which 
favus was as the glow of per- 
fect health. 

This finishing of garments 
is so poorly paid that only 
the quickest and most skilful 
workers can make a living 
at it even when they are 
helped out by numerous off- 
spring. Also it is a trade 
possible for unskilled fingers 
to take up at any moment. 
For these reasons some of the 
women of the streets who are 
least successful, or are worn 
out in their profession, go 
into it to eke out an exist- 
ence; and some of the reg: 
ular home finishers can not 
make a living without com- 
bining their work with that 
other profession. In two of 
these houses I found little 
girls helping the women with 
their sewing. It certainly 
seems that these rooms are 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Cadillac supremacy once more asserts 
itself in the announcement that Model H, 
the final and perfected four-cylinder car . 
for 1907, is ready for immediate delivery. f 
In improvement and mechanical finish this magnificent car out distances 3 
by at least two years any other car on the market. It has new features : 
but every one of them has been thoroughly tested and tried by months of ! 
severe service. 
Its tremendous power makes it a veritable wonder in hill climbing; 
cot cat talk ex delay sxove ite neverdsiling aapemaabliity. du ommotiie MONG h a 
Ww ou a. or delay prove s = . n automobile y ai = * Paws 
whose smooth and well-balanced action is almost marbelous when compared with what has eee: wae ae We on an particular who know and 4 
heretofore been accepted as the highest type of motor car. tape care about dress— Kuppenheimer Clothes meet with generous : 
Among the many features of the 1907 Cadillac are ease of control, due to : . : 
our rfect planetary transmission; a marine type governor, regulating the approval, and men of this kind demand much of clothes, i 
speed of the engine under all conditions 39 new and sushectve Cousio-ecting The clothes they select are not only correct and of superior ) 
steering device that gr y 3 : ° ; a / 
suspension, which maintains rfect alignment of motor and transmission quality, but possess that indefinable yet very real quality that adds ; 
at all times, pres Ba — ~ ~_ wear. i > agp 4 a to the personality of the wearer. Not in all clothes, nor in many, | 
Model H is practically noiseless in operation; embodies the maximum o 38 ‘ a re H 
comfort in riding. 30 horse power ; capable of fifty miles an hour. Price, $2,500. but always wd Kuppenheimer Clothes will this quality be found. 
wasey a Gomenetnation. by your nearest dealer. His address and descriptive BS eo bo one sg Lag Sue san ee Cotes ond HI 
: : : sgl ta gi ; : spins oy f 
—- pe nage For wesc are: Model K, Runabout, $750; Model M, Light A book of authentic *‘ Styles for Men ”’ will be sent ae ane. i 
piesa hiageenien cg eaengelarag THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. Copyright, 1906, B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 1 4 
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is, what will be its effect on my face? Will 
it leave it in a soft and healthful condition 
or sore and irritated? The unique quality of 





Shaving 


Williams *scap 


is that it always has a soothing, 
refreshing and antiseptic effect on 
the skin and keeps the face in the 
pink. of condition. 
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The day's work of the operator has been made easier, 
swifter and better by the New EscapEMENT on the 
latest models of the 


Remington Typewriter 


These new Remington models set a new standard for 
ease and lightness of action. They make “hill climb- 
ing” easy. They make high speed possible—and more. 
They invite it. They encourage it. They turn even 
slow operators into speedy ones. 

A big day’s work has no terrors for the operator of a New 
Model Remington. Closing time always finds her work done. 
That pleases her. It also pleases every one else down to the 
office boy. Above all it pleases the employer who pays the 
bills. 

No wonder that users everywhere call the New Reming- 
ton Escapement the latest and greatest improvement of the 
writing machine. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY ) 


New York and Everywhere 


“The only kind 
that won’t 

smart or dry on 
the face.” 












Williams’ 
Shaving Sticks and 
Shaving Cakes sold every- 
4 where. Send 4 centsin stamps 
> for Williams’ Shaving Stick or a 
a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap, trial 
size. (Enough for 50 shaves.) 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Lonpon Paris BERLIN 
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NE of the first things a man should 
ask himself about shaving soap 
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“4, THE COST 


Lighting experts have, for years, been endeavor- 
ing to perfect a successful inverted light, well 
knowing that the old style vertical or upright 
burners, must succumb to its superior merit. 


The National Automatic Regulator Makes the 
Inverted Light a Success 


It controls the supply of gas under varying pressure, allowing 
just enough gas, at all times, to pass over to fill the mantle 
which prevents the wasting of gas, over-heating of metal parts, breaking 
of globes, and insures a perfect light. 


The National Inverted Gas Light 


gives a steady, full light downward,(where desired), of twice 
the candle power, at 1-2 the cost, of any vertical gas light, and 
5 times, the candle power of an electric light, at 1-5 the cost. 
The National Inverted Mantle is so constructed, that no jar or draft of air, can 
break it. It will last twice as Tong as any vertica: mantle. 

The mixed gas and air being heated before combustion, greatly increases the luminosity; as 
there is no excess gas, the National Inverted cannot discolor the ceiling. 

The cost complete with frosted globe and mantle $1.75. 

TRY A LAMP ON TWO WEEKS’ FREE TRIAL 

We have authorized our dealers to refund your money if the lamp is not satisfactory after two 
weeks’ trial. This will give you a fair test in your own home. 

Send postal for booklet that tells all about it and gives proof how and why the National Inverted 
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Gas Lamp saves half vour gas bill and produces twice the candlepower of other mantle lamps. Na- 
tional Inverted Gas Lights are sold by all reputable dealers in lighting devices, or write us direct. 
NATIONAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, 902 Porter St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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DRINKING WATER 


Scientifically cooled with the 


Vlseect- Cooler 


YOU-SEE-IT (THE WATER) 

Best and most sanitary water cooler ever offered the public. 
Costs you less than the germ breeding kind. Will last a life 
time. Practically indestructible. Accompanying cut is sect- 
ional view of our No. 1 cooler with five gallon bottle. Price 
$12.00. Note pure block tin coil connection from bottle to 

faucet. Water cannot become contaminated even if impure 
ice is used. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or money 
refunded. Our cooler is covered by broad basic patents. All 
similar coolers are infringments. We manufacture a full line 
of coolers to fit any bottle. Prices from $5.50 to $36.00. Ask 
your dealer or write us for illustrate catalog. 

N. B. —J. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y., have adopted the ‘‘USEEIT” Cooler with 


special features, (Price $12.00) for dispensing their famous Golden Orangeads at first class 
seda fountains. Write them. 


The Consumers Company, Cooler Dept., 3519 Butler St., Chicago 














6th—‘ With spectacles on nose.” 


A compact, delicious lunch for the trav- 
eler o’er land or sea—highly nutritious and 
digestible—ready any moment. A health- 
ful and invigorating food-drink, invaluable 
in car or sea sickness. More wholesome 
and recuperative than tea, coffee or cocoa. 
It is pure, rich milk from our sanitary 
dairies, with the extract of selected malted 
cereals, 

In powder form, a delicious beverage 
may be prepared with either hot or cold 
water. unch Tablet form, it is always 
ready for solution in the mouth. A pala- 
table, nutritious confection—a convenient 
quick lunch for every member of the fam- 
ily, old or young. 

At all druggists. Sample, vest pocket 
lunch case, also booklet, giv- 
ing valuable recipes, sent free, 
if mentioned. 

ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
» Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


London Montreal 
England Canada 


SELL 


because they 


EXCEL 


Why? Because in buying a Parker 
Pen you are getting not merely a 

| pas pen, but a pen with three points 
of superiority, such as Lueky Curve 
Feed, Anti-break Cap, Spearhead Ink 
Controller. Smooth and easy writers 

making writing a pleasure. 10,000 ani 
more up-to-date and courteous dealers sel! 
them. If yours«loes not please tell us. Beau- 
tiful art catalog mailed on request. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 18 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 





































LET YOUR NEXT SUIT OR OVERCOAT BE 


N k Styl 
Made to Order 12.20 


’ a sit down now and write a postal for our New Fall Catalogue of New York Styles. 








It’s a reference Book in matters of Men’s Dress, 
It’s a clever epitome showing at a glance what is right to wear and what to avoid. 

It’s a handy and concise index to good manners so far as dress goes. 

But its best feature is a revelation in prices. 

The fashion pictures are good—real New York Styles from real live models. 

The text matter is plain, pointed and Iesctistive nothing to confuse the mind or 
foster the imagination. 

If you are a judge of fabrics and have an cye to Style and allround Quality in your dress; 

If you would like to see for yourself New York’s clever Fashions and compare them 
with the stupid imitations claimed elsewhere; 

Just write for our Catalogue called ‘*New York Styles in Men’s Dress’’—it will be 
mailed FREE with a choice collection of exclusive woolen cloth samples. We will also send 
you our complete outfit with full directions for taking your measurements at home. 

There is no risk and no trouble for we prepay the express charges to your home and guar- 
antee to fit you or refund your money. Write for our Style Book To-day. 

References by permission Citizen’s Central National Bank, New York, East River National Bank, New York. 


The New York Tailors, D 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City 


No Branches 








No Agents Est, 15 Years 
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CHILDREN WITHOUT CHILDHOOD 


(Continued from page 20) 








not the places either for the children, who should have a chance to be free from 
moral filth, or for clothes, which should be free from physical contagion. There 
may be something inherent in the nature of children which will save them—buyt 
there is little native virtue in a piece of woolen cloth, that it should preserye 
purity automatically. 

In spite of the prevalence of child labor, it was difficult to see children actual 
at work in the homes. An agitating Child Labor Committee and an interfering 
press have produced a certain nervousness in the Italian mind. Of course, there 
is no way that a worker can learn what the laws are except by running up against 
them—no free schools which teach them, no public place where they are posted 
no Official to interpret them to any except the offender. But then, perhaps, arrest 
and punishment are the most thorough teachers after all. I would go into a home 
where the floor was strewn with garments, where the whole family had been fever. 
ishly plying their needles; but when I entered there would be a rapid fire of 
Italian, and, though the clothes of the little children would be covered with 
incriminating threads, though their hands held guilty needles, and unlawful 
scissors fell from their laps, they were seldom to be caught at their task. 

Once a girl in a Hull House Club brought me two magenta cotton roses flanked 
by three emerald green leaves, which she had made. I remember now that 
though I was touched and pleased with the gift, I hesitated to do violence to m 
color sense by putting them in my hair as she evidently expected. If I had known 
then as I know now the conditions under which flowers are made in the homes, 
nothing would have changed my hesitancy into compliance. 

Every one who has worn artificial flowers has noticed the weird odor that the 
emit in damp weather, and probably has said with a wry face: ‘‘How that glue 
smells!’’ Well, perhaps it is the glue—and then again, perhaps it isn’t. I have 
seen flower-strewn rooms in the Italian quarter which were so filled with odors 
that I hesitated to intrude lest my entrance should crowd some of them out, 
Why should the smell of glue be the only one of the acquired odors of the hand- 
made rose which the moisture quickens? If it were only possible to disassociate 
one’s senses and to send the eyes alone into these artificial flower gardens, the 
first effect at least would be pleasant. There, with their hands full of brilliant 
blossoms, sit little dark-eyed children. It is a beautiful, pleasing, and artistic 
combination—that of the child and the flower; and one could almost wax poetic 
over it, if only one’s obtrusive mind could be kept dormant. But somehow the 
optic nerves do seem to connect with the brain cells, and, when thought invol- 
untarily ensues, the picture of these children stringing pink cotton rose petals 
from seven in the morning till nine at night ceases to allure and charm. 

The Italian quarter is honeycombed with these homes where they make artificial 
flowers. Ordinarily they are a trifle better class than the places where garments 
are finished, for there is a certain amount of skill required in the making; anda 
little more money is to be got at it, for more children in proportion can be em- 
ployed. For instance, in an unlicensed tenement on Thompson Street was an 
Italian mother and her four children making pink apple blossoms. They had 
evolved a very satisfactory system of division of labor, as tiey sat around the table 
in the lamp-light. A boy of nine strung the cotton petals on their wire centres, 
then passed them to his sister of thirteen who attached the green calix; the mother 
fastened on the stem, and a boy of eleven, who could count, tied them into 
bunches. The four-year-old baby was not yet actively engaged in production—I 
do not know, of course, why he did not hop direct from the cradle into the artifi- 
cial flower industry—but for some reason he was pausing—brietly, no doubt—in 
the land where children merely eat and play and grow. ‘The only color in these 
five faces was that reflected from the pink cotton petals, except in the case of the 
nine-year-old boy; and his cheeks were so flushed and he coughed a dry little 
cough with such regularity that I took hold of his hand inquiringly. It was hot 
with fever, and his eyes were bright as though with fires back of them. Later he 
had to be sent to a sanitarium in the country by a charitable institution, and I 
believe he has not yet returned. 

The rates of payment for those artificial flowers are very low. For instance, a 
firm on West Third Street employs among others a family living in an unlicensed 
tenement in the next block. ‘There are seven children, the oldest a girl of fifteen, 
the youngest a boy of one; these are the only two who do not work on the flowers 
—the oldest, because she works out, and the baby. because of the still unperfected 
state of the industry which offers nothing suited to his abilities. The other chil- 
dren, aged respectively thirteen, eleven, eight, five, and three, are all actively 
engaged. ‘Together they make about six dozen bunches a day, for which they re- 
ceive seven cents a dozen bunches, or about forty-two cents a day. Of course, 
these children are not in school—why, in the name of progress, is the reading, 
writing, or speaking of English necessary in such an occupation? A mere waste of | 
brain power! Another Italian family, living on East Houston Street, has five 
children, aged respectively twelve, eleven, nine, seven, five, all of whom are 
working at home either on flowers or on clothing, when it is not the flower 
season. And none of these children has been to school or speaks English. 

These three families are exceptional only in the number of children working 
illegally. The whole Italian quarter is dotted with these greenhouses for the 
forcing of cloth and flowers at the cost of children’s lives. 

Recently the making of hats has also been given out to the tenement homes, 
but, though I have heard that children are employed on them, I have not suc- 
ceeded in finding any of them at work. 

Then, too, there is the making of kid gloves, a considerable part of which is 
home production. For four successive evenings I visited one particular family 
south of Washington Square and found them busy on gloves—green kid gloves! 
The gloves are cut before they are given out by the contractor, and the work in 
the home is to baste on the bits of leather or cloth about the opening and the 
button-holes, and baste the sides ready for the machine—a child of nine can do this 
sufficiently well—and little Luigi Bardinu, who is only eight, spent most of his 
time in May and June on this work. American women must be in dire need of 
green kid gloves when a child’s education and health are of less value to the com- 
munity. It would almost seem to the thoughtful that this sacrifice should not be 
forced upon society by undiscerning femininity—that if it were a choice between 
the elimination of Luigo Bardino and the green kid gloves, we might be willing 
either to wear mittens or to go barehanded. 

The extravagance of this child labor is not in the immediate money that is 
paid for it—not in the grown men and women whom it deprives of work—but in 
the fact that it destroys for small present returns the future industrial value of the 
child. The worn-out garment worker—old while he is yet young—is the logical 
development of the expioited child. The man who must be supported after he is 
forty is the child who at fourteen supported his father. If the burden of this 
man’s support fell on those who had profited by his youth, there would be some 
sort of justice in it; but it falls either on the shoulders of his children, in their 
turn; or on the community, which is manifestly wrong. 

And it is in the tenement houses where the worst conditions of child labor 
prevail. The home, whose primary object is the protection and rearing of 
children, has become the scene of their most merciless exploitation. The law has 
little control here in the matter of light, or sanitation, or hours. The child is left 
to the tender mercies of parental love, and from the days when babies were fed 
into the red hot arms of Moloch, parental love has been no safeguard. And if 
the parent does not consider the life of his child whom he does see, how will he 
consider the life of the impersonal wearer of the clothes whom he does not see? 
Even if he knows the danger, will he care to protect the consumer from tuber- 
culosis, from favus, or from the nameless diseases of vice? 
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MILK THAT IS WHOLESOME 


Since the scientific handling and preservation of milk, originated by Gail Borden in the early °50’s, the use 
of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has become general; but for those purposes where an unsweetened milk is 
preferred, Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated-Cream fills every requirement.—Adv. 














In Fair Weather or Foul 


“Cravenette” is the name of a process, not a material. A Mallory Cravenette hat simply means a hat of the finest 
felt, worked into refined and up-to-date styles and becoming shapes—the best hat qualities that you can buy anywhere p/us 
this added value that comes from the Priestly cravenetting process which we absolutely control as far as hats are concerned. 

If, therefore, you want this Fall’s latest and most approved hat style, unquestioned 
quality in material and workmanship and insurance against rain and sun—go to any dealer 

and ask for a “Mallory Cravenette.” 


Three grades, soft or stiff, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


For sale by all principal dealers 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 


Established 1823 
New York salesroom, 13 Astor PL, cor, B’way. Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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This Book Tells THE 


How People Save Money 
in Different Businesses. 


Read It and Find Out 


MIDDLE GROUND 


(Continued from page 19) 
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SAI How to Save in Yours. city surprised the directors so that they followed young Darlon as he pointeg 
- 8 : with his finger, as children follow their teacher at school. 
fad It 1S FREE a ‘‘Down there,’’ he said simply, ‘‘are fifty thousand people; here are but 
This pook tells how people engaged in all kinds of twelve. For whom shall the ending be happy? 
cadin usinesses are saving money with the Standard Perhaps the awe which comes from observing the mystery of a mighty city 
Adding Machine. a+ ; ~ 7 , _ r i j . 
Pe hac rel Pe Nutt tier tend: &, oon dam hardly tasngtie the ditter- at night struck even those men, or perhaps they waited for their host to stoo 
enns V VYanlia AaIncners ent ways this machine effects economy in a business. for the gauntlet which his son had thrown down, for they gazed patiently at the 
TASES Go LAER PIR TR ro em ow tocar Sig money in intruder and laid their wine untasted upon the table. The old gentleman at 
Racing type are built of the ” Surely will show you how to save time and brain wear. the head, however, leaned forward and laughed queerly. He noticed the 
We will send you a copy of the book, postpaid, FREE. 2 . is $j is s ’s anh’ 
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durability, speed and safety. Right in your own office—with your own work—try The elder Darlon dropped back into his seat, and the others, a 
the machine and see for yourself what it will do. : : PP : ° rs, as the 
ae "We will deliver it from one of our branches—leave recognized his son to be the centre of attention, pulled their chairs about go 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO it with you—and you can do all your adding, tabulat- that all faced the young man before the window. They seemed to expect an 
JEANNETTE. PA ee ea oe, hs the Sage interesting contest of some sort, but the young fellow seemed entirely uncon. 
—just send it back where it came from. Pay nothing. scious of the part they expected him to play. He gazed intently down upon 
NEW YORK ‘ hte endanger eee eee ee the lights of the city, and when he spoke he seemed to be addressing himself 
CHICAGO— 1241 nigan Ave The price of the Standard Adding Machine is only quite as much as the others. 7 
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ATLANTA, GA. 102 Prior St prpthe Standard’ is email, compact and simple in construction. great brains and ability—the twentieth century conquerors who live by direct. 
BOSTO 167 Oliver nts the fi in plain sight you can’t make mistakes. as ¢ ie r ‘ 
BOSTON —16 : oh ears aeons ing produce. They are the one~ who produce. They have made others rich, 
BUFFALO. N.Y up putting down ainounts. | You can use it on a slant top desk or but have not been able to help themselves. From the beginning of things they 
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isadvantage; and those who are above them have seen that they remained at 
THE STANDARD ADDING MACHINE CO. | | Re aac ims vert 
3763 Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. that disadvantage. Each mar was for himself. The more powerful made 














| capital out of the necessities of the weak. They matched the more needy with 
| the most needy, and they cut down wages; they lowered the standard of 
living; they beat the remnants of human ideals from the poor man’s breast and 

they made him willing to take less and less for his work that his livelihood 
Accidental might not be taken away and given to another who would take even less still, 
Discharge The poorer men were dogs fighting about a bone which had scarcely enough 
Impossible meat to keep one alive. And it was so with the laborer’s wife and children 
who went into the unhealthy sweat-shop, the damp cellar, and the dingy factory 

that they might continue a life not worth living. No man, no woman, no child 

dared protest, for there was always another more poor and more needy to drive 

| him out. Each man chose those evils that he had rather than fly to the others 
he knew too well. 
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“That, gentlemen, without tiring you with the misery, degradation, and 
vice of those conditions, was labor under the old régime—and that which you 
would reestablish.”’ 

As his son hesitated fora moment, the old man at the head of the table 


Drop it, kick it, or if you can think of a 
more severe test of safety, please make it— 
we accept any challenge. Our exclusive patent 


safety lever is the reason why accidental discharge - < | leaned forward quickly. s : ss S24 
is impossible, and it lifts the Go on, Roger,’’ he said acridly. ‘‘Go on, if it pleases you, and find where 
4 your argument leads you.”’ 

IVER JOHNSON Safety R I ‘‘And then,’’ young Darlon continued without heeding the interruption, “a 
Automatic evoiver ae strange new power and influence arose which brought the weak together and 

out of the “went-off-by-accident” class. This lever must be in place before ea Pa made them strong. It brought the laborer courage to ask again for a fairer 

the revolver hammer can touch the firing pin and can only be raised when 3 and more equitable compensation for his work, and that work to be done under 

you purposely pull the trigger. ; "4 healthful conditions; for an hour or two to himself each day, and a chance to 

Our Booklet “Shots” Mailed Free It’s full of firearm lore; gives <4 MY see the sunlight besides through a factory window; for a home where his wife 

important facts that er } } i i i i 5 ives i 

owner of firearms should know, and goes into the details and Sieioaben a sactienel 1 f and little children might grow SP into strong and useful lives, not ruined and 

views the peculiar construction of she Iver Johnson. a worn away slaving for a very existence. The laborer had asked for these 

Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver things individually before, gentlemen, and you laughed at him and turned him 

3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim | 3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 32-38 center aside. He now makes his demand fifty thousand strong, and you are bound to 

fire cartridge, 32-38 center fire cartridge, $5 | fire cartridge - - - - - - - $6 \ hear. 


For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent prepaid on receipt of “6 ? s4 3 as 
price if your dealer will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. But what has been your answer? You have said in so many words: ‘These 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 146 River St., Fitchburg, Mass men have made me rich at the cost to themselves of everything short of their 

ie Meek CMs Ae Chetan Oh. (Bacihe- Cosme Yeauch: -P. . Hackeacs Go. 9230 Alameda Ave. Alameda: Gal lives, and sometimes even at that cost—but I owe them nothing.”’ 

European Office: Pickhuben 4, Hamburg, Germany. Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns “And now,’’ the elder Darlon broke in, ‘‘your poor oppressed but virtuous 
= : — laborer says: ‘What I possessed was not worth keeping, but another shall not 

obtain it. If I can not work for my price, no one else shall work at all.’ Oh, 

they have been bold to boast and threaten,”’ he cried, ‘but what will they say 
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39 State Street Detroit, Mich. ws oy See Aree: OW TOs He returned to the window, and, like an artist exhibiting some new and 














valuable picture, threw up the shade and pointed out. 

Where the great black spot had marked the site of the factories of the 
Darlon-American Company, now red and yellow flames leaped into the sky, 
and as the night wind fanned them higher and higher, the lights of. the 
tenement district which had seemed brilliant before paled in comparison. 
Even from the hill it could be discerned that the flames had not spread or 
progressed far, but that they had recently been lighted in scores of places, s0 
that in a very few moments almost the entire district was in flames. And as 
they watched, from the few blocks which still had remained dark, fires broke 
out suddenly and crept rapidly from the streets to the tops of the buildings. 
The work of the incendiaries was quite complete. 

So sudden and unexpected was it all, however, that the twelve men who 
had kept themselves in ignorance of the conditions in the city stood unmoved 
and failed at first to comprehend the full significance of the fires, and they 
stared down astonished and with stranger wonder, as young Darlon went on. 

“The officers of the union,” he said sadly, ‘thave done all they could to 
prevent this thing. They warned the police, the militia, and the fire depart 
ment, but the Anarchists have circumvented them all. For it is not the union, 
it is not the workers who have risen to-night. The union has lost this fight— 
and this, this, gentlemen, is a blow from which it can recover less readily 
than you. The union is concerned with the oldest question in the world of 
man in his relation to man. It may show some day that every man on earth 
is his brother’s keeper—and it shall not show it thus.’” He motioned again t0 
the burning buildings. ‘‘You have said that the slums would not rise, that 
anarchy and revolt would wear itself out or be suppressed. Need | tell you 
now that the slums have risen to-night?’’ 

All at once the twelve men about the table recollected themselves and they 
cried out excitedly and incoherently to each other. Only the president of the 
; company stood quiet in his place and gazed bitterly down upon his burning 
L A factories. As, with the sudden impulse, the others crowded toward the et 
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THat DAINTY Mint CoverReD At All the Betterkind of Stores 
CANDY COATED Scents the Ounce 
CHEWING GUM y orinS¢,10¢and25¢ Packets f 


é __REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
If your neighborhood store can t supply you send us |Uc for sample packet. 
| FRANK H. FLFER & COMPANY. INC.. Philadelphia, U. S. A.. and Toronto, Can. 
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The Health Light for Reading 





VERY Fs ja person we meet now 
wears Glasses. Why? 
Life never averaged so long, 
as it does to-day. 

Yet Nervous Diseases never 
were so prevalent. Why? 

Because ‘‘ Eye-strain,” the curse 
of this age of Printing, is the great 
and growing cause of Nerve-tire, 
Brain-fag, Nervous Headaches, Ner- 
vous Dyspepsia, Neuralgia and 
Mental Depression. 

And ‘“Eye-strain’” is almost 
entirely due to excessive reading. 

Two-thirds of that excessive 
reading is done at night, under arti- 
ficial Lights, some of which ruin eye- 
sight through their excess of pr 
their variability and their rapid con- 
sumption of Oxygen in the air 
breathed by the Reader. 


* * 


Do you know that light from a 
Kerosene Lamp or a Gasoline Jct 
is only about one-tenth Light and 
nine-tenths Color-fog, Heat, and 
other useless or injurious things? 

So that a big Flame, to look at, 
doesn’t necessarily mean much of a 
light to see with. 

It takes five times as much Yel- 
low Light, or four times as much 
Red Light, to read by as it does of 
White Light, you know. 

And since both Kerosene and 
Gasoline Lights have chiefly red and 

ellow Rays, we deceive ourselves 
into thinking, from their large Flame, 
that we have ‘‘lots of light to read 
by,” when at the same time we are 
unconsciously straining our eycs to 
see the type clearly for want of 
enough real white Light. 

Moreover, Kerosene, Gasoline or 
Electric Lights diffuse very little. 

They are strong enough to see 
well when the book is held close to 
them, but in reading at proper dis- 
tance from the light, the type 
becomes dim, and seriously taxes the 
eye muscles in focusing. 


* * 


Now, this is where Acetylene 
Gas Light comes in. 

_. It is, first of all, a clear, white 
light, without any color-fog in it. 

For that reason an Acetylene 
flame the size of your thumb nail 
gives a full 24 candle-power Light. 

It would take a Kerosene or 
Gasoline flame of more than ten times 
that size to equally illuminate, cr 
make printed type seem equally dis- 
tinct. 

That can easily be verified by 
actual test. 

_. Acetylene is also a wonderful 
light to diffuse, viz.: to spread around 
a room. 

Take a newspaper and read it 
as far away from a 24 candle-power 
Kerosene or Gasoline Light as you 
can see the type, and you'll find that 
13 feet is about the limit. 


Then take the same newspaper 
and see how far away you can read 
the same size of type from a 24 
candle-power Acetylene Gas Jet. 

You'll find that the same pair of 
eyes can read the same size of type 
about 18 feet distant from the 
Acetylene Jet. 

ow, just think that over, and 
reflect what it means, fora minute— 
18 feet against 13 feet of diffusion. 


* *% 


Such diffusion also means that 
fewer Lights, of equal candle-power, 
are needed to light a room. It 
softens the light, spreads it around 
like daylight, so that you can see 
things clearly all over the room with- 
out eye-strain. 

And, besides, when you need 
only one-tenth -s much Flame from 
Acetylene to give as much Light, you 
get only ome-tenth as much Heat. 
You also burn up only one-fourth as 
much Oxygen from the air, and leave 
only one-tenth as much poisonous 
Carbonic Acid in the room, as you 
would with either Kerosene or Gaso- 
line Light of the same candle-power. 

This purity of white Acetylene 
Light also means lower cost. 

Because, when only one-tenth as 
much Flame is needed, only one-tenth 
as much lighting Materzal is con- 
sumed. 

That’s why this brilliant, soft, 
diffusive, cool and wholesome Acety- 
lene Light costs a third less (when 
installed) than Kerosene or Gasoline 
Light, and only half as much as 
fluctuating Electric light. 


* % 


A Kerosene Lamp giving 24 
candle-power Light costs, for Kero- 
sene alone, about 13 cents a week, 
if lighted three hours per night. 

An Acetylene ight of 24 
candle-power costs, for the same 
numbér of hours per week, only 9 
cents for Carbide, which is the sole 
outlay, as water is the only other 
material used. 

And there is less work in caring 
for 25 Acetylene Lights per month 
than for one single Kerosene Lamp, 
with its daily cleaning, filling, wick 
snuffing, chimney-breakage and its 
ever-present danger from Fire or 
Explosion. 

Now, I want to prove these state- 
ments for you. 

Drop me a letter to-day, telling 
me how many rooms you’ve got in 
your Home or Hotel, or how large 

our Store, and I'll tell you about 
how much it would cost you to light 
them with brilliant, eye-saving, sani- 
tary Acetylene. 

f you do this at once, I will 
send you a mighty interesting little 
book on Light called “‘Sunlight-on- 
Tap.’’ Address me direct as— 

“‘ Acetylene D.Jones,’’ 154 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE STORY OF MARTIN COE 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


(Illustrated by Howard Giles) 


A tender, im- 
pelling story of a 
Navy deserter who 
is regenerated by 
the affection and 
love of a woman 
and a girl. 


, 

¢ 

Collier’s readers 
know Mr. Paine’s 
stories. This is 
his latest and best, 
one of the best 
novels of the 


season. 





THE STORY OF MARTIN COE 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


Price $1.50 The Outing Publishing Co. 























Attached to any hose like 


thoroughly cleans buggy, 
an ordinary nozzle, the VW wagon or auto, without 
N lashing of water or e scratch or blemish. 
o more splashin wa 1 A a . . by ™ 

ee ates pipe either. Handled as easily as a paint brush, but cannot injure varnish or paint, ase enn | 
by the older, but now obsolete method wherever the ARDREY isused. Water constantly, porcelates Ox pao 
innumerable tiny holes to the sponge, keeping it cleansed. When goonge poammvente 5 ar oe Si 

lete garden sprayer. Cleans vehicles, windows, wood-wor , etc., thoroug nly wi c we 
poe or eet *Usetul wherever a hose will reach. Madeot solid brass, and w ill be se nt securely 
packed for $3.00, all charges prepaid. Send today before you forget it, because it’s a purchase you 
prize far beyond the cost. Our booklet is free, and you should write for it today. 


ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO., 141E Main St. 5. Rochester, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 
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Learn Expert 
-Accounting 
As a Profession 


HERE is no reason why you should 
work for a small weekly salary 
when you might be earning five 

times as much as a Public Accountant 
or as Head Accountant or Auditor of a 
big business. If- you are ambitious and 
willing to advance we can make an 


Expert Accountant 
and Auditor 


of you at your own home—in a short 
time—and at a mere trifle of cost. It 
will cost you only about a dime a day 
—-the price of a good cigar. Clerks— 
book-keepers — cashiers — write us TO- 
DAY and let us tell you how we can 
add 200% to your salary. We furnish 
all text books and accept the easiest 
sort of easy payments. You earn while 
ro learn and can double your income. 

et us show you our plan. Don’t wait 
till some one else gets what you ought 
to have. It costs nothing to investigate. 
Write to-day for our 200% plan. 


International Accountants’ Society 
61 FORT ST. W., DETROIT, MICH. 








The Greatest Boarding 
College for Boys 
in the World 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


15 Groups of Studies Leading to Degrees 

18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students 

Special Department for Boys under Thirteen 
Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue. Address 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Box 122, Notre Dame, Indiana. 











appeals to the young man not only as a profitable field of work 
but as a study full of fascination. Some of America’s greatest 
men started their careers as telegraphers. Why not let us show 

how to prepare yourself for a better paying position. 
Merely clip this advertisement mail it to us and receive free 
our 200 page hand-book describing our 

COURSE IN TELEGRAPHY 

and 60 others including Telephony, Electrical Engineering and 
engineering in all its branches. 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
C. W. 9.8, 706 
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Miami University 


The Old Historic College of the Middle 
West. Write for beautiful Souvenir 
Booklet to the President, Guy Potter 
Benton, LL.D., Oxford, Ohio. 

















1 TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled 
because practical, personal and thorough. 
Easy terms. Write for farge catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest Schvol of its Kind” 

















, UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


Correspondence Courses in over 30 sub- 
jects for Teachers, Wri'ers, Social Work- 
ers, Ministers, Physicians, Bankers, and 
students desiring to finish either a High 
SchoolorCollege course,One-half the work 
for a Bachelor degree may thus be done, 
The University of Chicago 
Box A, Chicago, Ill. 













BE INDEPENDENT 


in the knowledge of a good trade. Our graduates in PLUMB- 
ING— PLASTERING — BRICKLAYING — are always in 
demand and earn from $4.00 to $4.00 per day. Union card 
aranteed. Write for catalogue. COYNE BROS. TRADE 
ScHooxs, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 














wate. SCHOOL of ART 


900 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 51st St.) N. Y. City. Under direction 
of Mr. Chas. Ayer Whipple, pupil of The Julian Academie, 
Paris. Best school for study of Illustration, and the Figure. 


Evening Classes Opened September 4th 





WHAT SCHOOL? vou'becise 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 


(State kind of school. 





) American School & Collegy Agency, 
751-41 Park Row, New York, or, 1051 Tribune Bldg ,Chicago 










for graduates. It’s time to write us. Devt. 16. 
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D ’ ‘ iearn at Home 
Profit in Watchmaking ‘“iutiuce 

Fifty million time pieces in United States to be repaired 
Accurate time necessity in the business world, We teach 


‘ vy, 
he: Watchmaking by Copyrighted Chart System, Positions 
SE} 


The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind. 





MILLS COLLEG 


Mills College P. O., California. 
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and Seminary for Young 
Women. Accredited to 
Universities and Eastern Colleges. Fall term opened 
August 15th. Forty-first year in the same delight- 
ful spot among the beautiful hills near Oakland. Cat- 
alogue and descriptive matter. Mrs. C. ‘I. Mills, Pres., 











THE MIDDLE GROUND 
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trance, young Darlon, glancing quickly down the hillside, sprang forward, and, 
closing the heaving sliding doors, locked them and put the key in his pocket. 

‘‘Do you suppose that the men who would do that,’’ and he pointed again 
to the flaming buildings, ‘‘will stop there? Listen! What is that?’ 

A shot, rapidly followed by another, which pierced the bay window of the din- 
ing-room, sounded from the lawn. Young Darlon stepped boldly to the case- 
ment and fastened the curtains down, while the others crowded themselves 
into the corners, except old Darlon himself, who, quite unmoved, aided his son 
in blowing out the candles which burned upon the table. 

For a moment the men crouched in suspense, when suddenly there was a 
heavy explosion outside; the thick glass in the bay window cracked from top 
to bottom and crashed in, cutting the curtains to shreds. Almost before the 
broken glass ceased to tinkle upon the floor, a hand appeared on the sill out- 
side, and with an effort a tall, dark figure vaulted up and stood in silhouette 
from the red glare of the burning city. The others, after the explosion, had 
instinctively drawn back and, unaccustomed to the darkness, stared stupidly 
at the intruder, who raised a derringer and swung it about in a half-circle. He 
was a tall, thin man, and in the glare from the fire his face seemed very red. 
He was not bearded, but his unshaven chin was rough and black. His eyes, 
though sunk deep in his head, seemed to gleam from the shadow of his 
heavy brows, and his great frame shook as does a man with epilepsy or a 
strong body under the influence of a drug. For a moment he stood silent, 
scrutinizing the group before him as he held them immovable, and then: 

‘‘Which of you,’’ he asked calmly, ‘‘will go to his home in hell, for the 
rest? I will take one. I want Darlon if I can get him,’’ he added grimly, 
‘‘but in the dark that hound of hell looks like the rest. You're all about the 
same breed, I guess.’’ 

He waited a moment, and no one spoke or moved. The fire in the | 
was spreading rapidly and, blown by the breeze, began to consume the tall 
frame tenements beyond the factories. The sky was becoming brighter and 
brighter, and as the Anarchist half turned and his profile became distinct, 
young Darlon recognized the man. Half of a broken handcuff upon his left 
wrist and his bloody right arm told a part of what the Anarchist had been 
through that evening, and, though young Darlon knew Svenski as the most 
violent and desperate of all his fearless gang, he crept imperceptibly nearer 
the man with the derringer. 

The Anarchist looked about with a leer and laughed crazily. 

‘““Come,’’ he snarled, ‘‘come. Where is the master who bears so hard that 
it is easy for me to convince his slaves to be free? Come,’’ he croaked, ‘‘come 
and be executed.’’ He chuckled to himself with a peculiar choking laughter. 
From a distance sounded three or four shots, and a man appeared running 
toward the house as Svenski again broke the silence. ‘‘Which is Darlon?’’ he 
asked significantly, leveling his pistol at the man nearest him, and, as the other 
pointed to the middle of the room, Svenski shifted his aim. 

Darlon, however, had come forward at the second challenge. ‘‘Shoot,’’ 
he said, simply and entirely without bravado. ‘‘To hell with you and the 
union!”’ 

He stood a moment as a man in a duel who, having missed his shot, is 
waiting for his adversary to fire, and Svenski laughed triumphantly. As hesaw 
at his mercy the great captain of industry, he waited a moment to make his 
shot sure, but quickly, even as he glanced along the sights, young Darlon 
sprang forward and, as the pistol rang out, fell backward into his father’s arms. 

From without came a hoarse cry, the breathless shout of an exhausted man 
in rage and disappointment. As the Anarchist turned and looked wildly down, 
holding his hands above his head, the tardy guard shot twice in quick succes- 
sion from the lawn, and, spinning dizzily around, Svenski clutched frantically 
for a moment at a streamer from the curtain; then, slipping upon the sharp 
fragments of the shattered pane, fell in a heap upon the floor. 

From the centre of the room rose a strange sound, the terrible anguish of a 
strong, proud man who denies himself grief. A broken, discordant audible 
thing which was not a voice cut the circle which knelt about Darlon and the 
form of hisson. Then the old man thrust his hand down into the pocket of 
his son and, pulling forth the keys to the doors, flung them upon the floor. 
‘**Go,”’ he articulated. ‘‘Go.’’ 

And Darlon, the captain of industry, the great capitalist and financier, bent 
over his son, and he did not know that as the others withdrew the militia 
captain entered and bore away the dead body of the assassin; he did not know 
that, too late, the guards about his grounds had been doubled. He forgot even 
that the factories and mills which had built up his great fortune were burning 
away. He forgot the tens of thousands in the city who burned him in effigy 
and cursed him that night, for he bent over his only son and kissed him upon 
the forehead. 

The blood dripped slowly from the bullet-wound in the boy’s chest and stained 
the white cloth; and the father, as he saw it, cried out hysterically so that he 
roused the guard beneath the window. Yet, when the soldier came in, the old 
man called out to leave them alone, and, taking the glass which still contained 
the wine he was to drink to the happy ending of the great strike, poured it 
between his son’s lips. For a moment the eyelids fluttered and the lips tried to 
form some words. ‘The old man leaned far over, and as the son recognized his 
father’s face he smiled and tried in vain to speak aloud, so the father felt rather 
than heard the whispered words. 

“This is not their work,’’ he said. ‘‘The union did—not—’’ As he closed his 
eyes for the last time, he smiled peacefully and seemed quite content, for he felt 
that his father understood at last. 

His face still wore that smile which seemed one of victory and triumph as the 
old man arranged the still limbs of his son upon the white cloth. He relighted 
four of the candles, and as he placed them at his son’s head and feet, the body 
lay as if in state, though the napkins and unfinished wine still littered the 
table. 

Without the cool night breeze changed its direction slightly and bore from 
the city a strange noise of midnight commotion which sounded weird in the 
darkness of the night as it resembled the busy hum of industry at noonday. 
Now and again a random shot or the running crash of a volley told that the 
militia were hard pressed and that the untried officers had lost control of the 
mob; while all the time the fire was spreading until it passed the tenement dis- 
trict and went on as if to consume the entire city, and the sky grew bright 
as above the setting sun. So that, seeing the great conflagration, the firemen 
from the suburbs and outlying precincts, as they rushed toward the heart of 
the city and felt for the first time the throbbing, nervous beat of its pulse, rose 
in their seats, and clanged excitedly for the right of way in the empty streets. 
And though the fire illuminating the four quarters of the heavens needed no 
further alarms, still to the north and the east, to the south and the west, rang 
out the great bells, beating the 3:11, the 4:11, and then the extreme and final 
emergency call, summoning more men and more engines to fight the mighty 
flames; and those alarms, as they boomed and rang above the uproar of the 
night, roused from their beds the thousands round about and went on to tell the 
sleeping districts beyond that the fire in the city was beyond control. 

But in the room lighted by four candles, the man who could have prevented 
it all saw none of that which others saw that night; nor did he hear the loud 
alarms. For suddenly, as he sat beside his son and looked into the peaceful 
face of his dead, a far greater light burst before his eyes, and the alarms which 
he heard that night made no sound, and yet would rouse the world—for they 
rang for the flames which would raise no smoke and would leave no ash, but 
which burned in the hearts of men, and which, so far as the existing order of 
things was concerned, were quite beyond control. 





Make $10.00 a Day aa] 
One man and one machine can do 
his with a 


PETTYJOHN [ae | 
Concrete Block 
Machine 


An opportunity To THE FIRST To 

WRITE us from each locality to start 

a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 

small capital. If you are going to 

build a home you should have it. 

Whole outfit costs only $125.00. Sand, Water and Cement 
materials required. One man can make 200 blocks daily. M saly 
sent on trial, WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 1 San 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 
646 N. Sixth Street Terre Haute, Ind, 














“TURN THE FAUCET THAT’S ALL” 
and the Little Wonder Water Motor will do 
a thousand and one things to lighten household 

3 it will run a fan or sewing machine 
emery wheel, a polisher, a bottle washer an an 
beater or any small piecs of machinery and yout 
Power Costs Nothing. The Little W onder ig 
the original faucet motor and the only one gen 
ating enough power to be out of the toy olan 

Take no cheap imitation. It can be instant} 
attached to any faucet, lasts a lifetime, 
nothing to get out of order, 







always re; 
and fully guaranteed. Postal _ 
bing you an interesting free booklet: on 


waier motors. Send for it to-day, 
WARNER MOTOR Co, 
Dept. 10, Flatiron Bldg., N. y 








(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 
Vhese cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send 
a dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for 
a sample if you are skeptical HOSKINS EN. 
GRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek, 


HOSKINS 


EVERYTHING IN ENGRAVING 
905 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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BUGGIES and HARNESS 


Direct to user is our way. No 
middlemen between you 
and us. You save 4. Our 
vehicles are sold on 
DAYS FREE TRI 
Guaranteed 2 years. Get 
our offers before you buy, 
Write for Free Catalog. 
Uv. S. BUGGY & CART CoO. 
= Sta. 31, Cinci ti, O. 
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| the jolliest book of the day, “Fun 






Ask your dealer for the 
WABASH COASTER WAGON Sot 
“Fun for all—all the year’’ 

A substantial, general purpose wagon, 
34 ins. long, 16 ins. wide; large, 
roomy box of hard wood, removable. 
Well balanced to prevent tipping. 
Turns easily on narrow walk. All 
wheels (cur exclusive Wabash pat- 
ent) are 11 ins. in diameter—of 


wide tread, on steel axles, no bump- 
ing or pounding. At Hardware & 
and Department Write & 


Stores. Price ° e us for 


witha Wagon.” Wesend it FREE. 
Wabash Manufaeturing Company, 91 Mill Street, Wabash, Ind, 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


CEMENT BLOCKS 


We furnish the machine and instructions, 


SAVE MONEY on your buildings. 
i ki blocks f 
BIG MONEY pas ag Write for bookie 


The REED MFG. CO., Box 106, Springfield, 0. 























Best 200 Recipes 


THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER 
A famous book of tested, eco- 
@ nomical recipes and illustrated 


kitchen helps, published to sell 
at 2sc. We will send it free. Just send your 
name and address 
The ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of Pa. 
00 N. Third St., Phila., U. S. A. 
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Makers of the famous Enterprise Meat and Food Choppers 


EVERY THING 


you require in the way of Tambos, Bones, 
Burnt Cork, Gags, Jokes, Wigs, etc., etc., 


FOR AMATEUR MINSTRELSY 


in our catalog No. 2, illustrated. You can have it for 
a postal. Write for it to-day, POSTPAID 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
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‘Floating the Battery on the Line” 


is a term which means charging a battery while the battery is giving 
off current. The Apple Ignition System works on this principle. The 


they Ale 
} We. 


Apple Battery Charger furnishes 4 
current for charging storage bat- 
teries at the same time and rate that 
the batteries give off current; thus 
increasing the battery’s efficiency, 
lengthening its life and saving charg- 
ing expense incurred otherwise. 
The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 

121 St. Clair St. Dayton, Obio 


RAMSEY BRASS SIGNS 


For business and professional people who want the 
best. Ramsey Signs are heavy, highly polished brass, 
deeply engraved by hand and filled with raven black 
cement which gets as hard as brass. Different from 
thin, poorly polished signs with shallow acid engraved 
letters from which the enamel is soon washed out. 

I make signs over free if any break occurs in five 
years. Let me send my representative. My Book 
“SIGN TALK” FREE ON REQUEST. 

LOUIS H. RAMSEY & CO., Dept. 11, Lexington, Ky. 


WRITE ADS "si'oo" 


Complete course in advertising. Better than any cor 
respondence school. Includes one year’s subscription to 


Charger~ 
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“MORE SALES” THE BUSINESS MAN'S ; 


Send $1 TODAY to “MORE SALES,” Providence, B. 1. 


ATENTS “"aeieRnea 
RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent_free- 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C 


A Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Attorney, Washington. D. c 
Advice free Terms low. Highest ref 
































Baked Beans Are Never 
Sold in Tins 








* AKED Beans would not KEEP for a week This selling method almost NEVER fails. 
; in tins. That's why positively NONE Because every tin of SNIDER Beans is 
x: are canned. found whole, white, and dainty to the eye, as 
a Besides BAKED Beans are too rich for the shown in the lower photograph herewith. 
: average digestion—too short,’’ oily, and full of Other Beans are often (and many kinds are 
: Gas, for health. i always) found split, squashed, soupy, discolored 
" Beans, you know, though very nutritious, and of ‘‘beany”’ instead of ‘‘fine’’ flavor. 
“i are naturally bitter, and her | rich in Sulphur. Each Snider Bean is seen set in a rosy circle 
4 Be ics te Kee eocs Hydro- of that Snider Catsup which is found on the 
i _. this Sulph ce a i tables of every good Club in America. 

phur that thus causes colic, 

flatulence, ‘‘ wind on the Stomach.’ ve 

x, So the SULPHUR and the bitter flavor are 


good things to get RID of. 
That’s what the Snider People think, any- 
how. 
w w 


It took Sniders several years to find out how 
to eliminate these Bean faults. 

But the years of experiment were not wasted. 

In learning how to make FINER food of 
Beans a way was discovered to make them 
much more DELICIOUS also. 


Proof of this statement is supplied below. 


Snider Beans are found firm but soft and 
cheesy to the tooth, with a delicious mellow 
taste. 


This mellow, waxy condition of Snider 
Beans, which makes them so agreeable to the 
tooth, also makes them absorbent as little 
sponges. 

And THAT is why they soak themselves 
through with the tart-sweet, spicy, flavor of 
Snider’s delicious Tomato Catsup, with which 
they are generously surrounded. 

This Snider Catsup is made only from ripe red 


You’ ve only got to COMPARE Snider Pork 
and Beans with any other kind to discern at 
once the wide DIFFERENCE in flavor, con- 
dition, and appearance. 

And this difference put the Snider People on 
to a very CONVINCING way of selling their 
Pork and Beans to GROCERS. 


wv 


Tomatoes, seasoned with SEVEN spices, in- 
stead of with the usual Cayenne Pepper spicing 
of other Catsups. 

You will never know how DELICIOUS 
Pork and Beans CAN BE until you’ ve tried 
your first tin of SNIDER’S. 

And here is an offer which will now enable 
you to test them at OUR risk. 

2 


When you buy your FIRST tin of Snider’s 
Beans, you can get your money back if YOU 
don’t find them finer flavored, finer looking, 
and more delicious than any you ever ate 
before. 

Tear out this page now and take it to your 
Grocer as authority for this offer. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jill apn AAR AE A een yt 


When a Snider salesman goes to a Grocer 
to sell him Snider Beans, he doesn’t TALK, 
he just ACTS. 

He buys a tin each of the best kinds of Pork 
and Beans that Grocer sells, opens them up on 
the counter, and asks the Grocer himself to 
LOOK at them, and TASTE them. 

Then he opens up a tin of SNIDER Pork 
and Beans beside them, and asks the Grocer 
to compare and taste THESE also. 
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“ tration of each artist, and a short sketch of his life. P Compe are the quality and prices of the Kalamazoo line with others, and then 
38, . ° - i to sa | middlemen’s hits. 
. We can not afford to send it free, but if you will pee pigs guarantee ee pt cannot secure a better stove or range at 
nd sen i any price than the Kalamazoo. 
d us five two-cent stamps to cover charges we Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Setemngmen, Milam 
we will mail you a copy postpaid. Write your name ii Ka/amazoo CPOE SOUSA and Ranges are fitted with p atent en therm eee eter 
7 ; viaich makes baking andr asting asy. é s blackea, Polishee Oven 
y: and address plainly on the order form, and send it and ready for tmmeaiate tse upon shigmnent. hansindeatinestod 
= with the five stamps to e pitied tne 
t@) 
| fof Dept FF. Giller & Son, 414 Wet 19 St,NowTok__|! A REAL LAUNCH AT SMALL COST 
cor- = 
} te 
wise ‘ ORDER FORM Can be made from an ordinary canoe or row-boat by installing a 
£190 6c 99 MARINE Actual Engine $ 
a P. F. COLLIER & SON, 414 West 13th St., New York City Little Skipper ENGINE yy P. only.... 24= 
EE Dear Sirs: Enclosed find fi t t st st H.D_ Baird’s laiest and greatest 2 cvcle j 
Siar new catalaaue af artint panda tve two-cent stamps to pay charges on one copy of gasoline engine. Simplest, strongest, most Engine with Complete Boat _ Fittings i 
af powerful and speedy engine of its class and Accessories . . $39 | 
ree: Name... drives Canoe, Row- Boat or 12 to 2o ft. 
; & Launch 6 to ro miles per hour, or a 35 ft. Sailer 31% to 4 miles per hour as an auxiliary. 
Reversible—runs in either direction—anvone can install and run it—always safe and 
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If the way a shoe resists wear is of 

any importance to you, you are going 

to need more shoe-proof than ever this 
season. 


—For the high price of leather is 
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One More REGAL PROOE 


Mwy 
ee eepeneenemnn: ataitan A a 1) het scccoscosssst! 


The Whole Story of Your REGAL ¥ Told on the Tag That Goes With | 





SPECIFICATIONS 


WE GUARANTEE THAT THE MATERIALS 
USED IN THIS PAIR OF REGAL SHOES ARE EX- 
ACTLY AS DESCRIBED IN THE LIST OF SPECI- 
FICATIONS GIVEN BELOW AND ARE OF THE 
PINEST QUALITY WHICH CAN BE PURCHASED 

Regal Shoe Company, Inc. 

















s 
weoet! 


Before You Bui 


we 


and indispensable. But we never yet: 
lost sight of the fact that it would alf 
count for nothing, and less, if Regal) 
Shoes didn’t give good, honest Service, 


It takes good leather, good work=: 



























































producing some of the most reckless TOP FACING. ~ WSiDe 
cheapening and substituting ever at- —a’ A ir 
tempted in the name of “business.” 


manship, and good mnateniale all through: 
to make a shoe both stylish and ser=j 
viceable, and the Regal is built shat way, 


SO rat eee Ce a 


We've always taken pains to show 
how Regal Shoes are made—and we | 
are even more willing right now than ror 
ever before. 


You'll find a Specifications tag in the 


box along with every pair of Regals. ; : 
s YP 6 This tag shows the wearzng quality” 

That tag will tell you the truth ee aaa of each material in the shoe. It) 

. : ; D4 OUT-SOLE — oon cher Texas, Oak Bark.Sote: > 

about every vital item of material in Poe 3 SANE Casts often tatite ite roves for the shoe as a. whole what. 


. ° he Sato LC LTS Ag a nine aig ” 
that particular pair of Regals. an nage the “Window of the Sole’ proves for 


That is why we are now delivering” 
Regals with a Specifications tag in the 
box—to grove that you are sure to get 
the honest maferia/s and honest wear 
you are paying for. 


R 
z SLIASOLE —engenaien from 
o OTSOLE toe te heel 


SPECIFICATIONS 





— ; Black King Calf. Made from 5) 
MAP inperte fee a! # SpMeatinn fe oa Pe 
 ajumigum “ ~eCK Ta ish, not affected by heat or 


Make your shoe-man show you the Eghsrasmangcer So. suena ore the sole. 
} a u ING fees leavy doubled-and-twisted Cotten Duck. First 
tag and check off the list of parts—if he ue fanart tat These detailed Specifications are! 
> . . ceeatesr, ANBAR hoe. it yy us for its 
can’t do it you're in the wrong store. SHAN -auue.cae ae crare a oeectt something never before attempted | 








We know well enough that all the 


by any other shoe manufacturer in| 


SOLE- BIUISHING — rescore, rete, Flax Linen 





HEEL Solid Oak-Bark Sele weather. Whoie-lifts con- 
wice In 8 mould under 80 tons pressure. 





clever style-modelling, and all the fine YPPSRSTTSHING < ccsyecaeeaaersannsets the world. They are your absolute 7 
hand-finishing, and all the true fitting safeguard in buying  extra-quality 7 
that identifies the Regal is important footwear. j 


‘All the New Styles in the New Fall Style-Book 


48 pages and free for a postal. Send us your name and get one 























Regals Fitted Perfectly By Mail 


If you are too far from a- Regal store to call in person, don’t go somewhere else and take a shoe you don’t want 
—we can fit you perfectly 4y mai/. The Regal Mail Order Department is one of the busiest and best- 
organized establishments in the country—with 350,000 satisfied regular customers on its books. Write us about it. 


THE 123 REGAL STORES 


REGAL STORES—Men’s Lynn, Mass. 
i Albany, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il Fall River, Mass. Jacksonville, Fla. Manila, P, I. 
{ Altoona, Pa. 2 stores. Cincinnati, Ohio. Guadalajara, Mex. Jamestown, N. Y. Mexico City. 
; Atlanta, Ga. Bridgeport, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio. Hartford, Conn. Jersey City, N. J. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Augusta, Ga. ar N. Dallas, Texas. Haverhill, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 4 stores. Denver, Col. Huntsville, Ala. London, Eng. Mobile, Ala. 
a, Ala. LDuffalo, N.Y. Detroit, Mich. lloilo, P. I. Los Angeles, Cal. Monterey, Mexico. 
Bluefield, W. Va. Cananea, Mexico. E. Whitman, Mass. Indianapolis, Ind. Louisville, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. Oskaloosa, Ia. Roanoke, Va. Scranton, Pa. Troy, N. Y. , 
New Haven, Coan. Panama, S. A. Rochester, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. Utica, N. Y. 


New Orleans, arral, Mexico. San Antonio, Tex. St. Louis, Mo. Waco, Tex. 













f Newport, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. _St. Paul, Minn. Washington, D. C. 
i New Panag 5, A 4 stores San Luis Potosi, Mex. Syracuse, N. Y. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
H 10 st Pittsburg, Pa. Saratoga, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. Wilmington, N. 
{ Norfolk, Va. Providence, R. I. Savannah, Ga. Tampa, Fla. Worcester, Mass. DEXTER 
i Oakland, Cal. Richmond, Va. Schenectady, N. Y. Taunton, Mass. Men’s Regal 
4 GREIG Altoona, Pa. REGAL STORES—Women’s Saratoga, N. Y. 
H ae Augusta, Ga. Haverhill, Mass. New Haven, Conn. Savannah, Ga. 
Women’s Reg: Baltimore, Md. Indianapolis, Ind. Newport, R. I. Schenectady, N. Y. e 
FF Birmingham, Ala. Jacksonville, Fla. New York, N. Y. Scranton, Pa. 
i 4 00 Boston, Mass. Jersey City, N. J. 4 stores. St. Paul, Minn. Style 16RD4—(As Illus- 
i e 2 stores. Kansas City, Mo. Norfolk, Va. Syracuse, N. Y. trated.) High Shoe, Lace 
if yle 16AC2—(As Illus- Brooklyn, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Oakland, Cal. Tacoma, Wash. Style, Military Heel 
' > : 
fh trated.) High Shoe, Be seg = Lynn, Mass. Oskaloosa, Ia. Tampa, Fla Made of Patent Calf. 
i 6-button Style. Made uffalo, N. Y. Mexico City. Panama, 8. A. Taunton, Mass, Style 16RD5 — Same, 


Cleveland, Ohio. Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pe Troy, N. Y. 


Except Button Style, Made 


Dallas, Texas. Mobile, Ala. Providence, 
of Patent Calf. 


Denver, Col. Monterey, Mgnico. Richmond, Va. 
E. W hitman, Mass. Newark, N. J San Francisco, Cal. 
REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 
Mail Order Department: BOSTON, MASS. 707 Summer Street 
Mail Order Sub-Stations: 
Factory, East Whitman, Mass., Box 707 San Francisco, Cal., 820 Market St. 


EGAL SHOES 


$3.50 and $4.00—For Men and Women—$3.50 and $4.00 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


i of Black King Calf. 
Worcester, Mass. 


‘ Style 16AHI—Same, Except 
q Made of Patent Calf, 



























Quarter Sizes Quarter Sizes 





